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THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY 

BY BENEDETTO CROCE 

Translated From the Italian by Raffaello Piccoli 

Note: Printed by permission of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, Cambridge, Massachusetts, September, 1926. 


I BELIEVE that if not all, at least many students of philosophy 

will be ready to acknowledge as an actual fact, that there are 

two conceptions which have become superannuated and almost 
foreign to the spirit of modern thought, two words which have lost 
all authority, which indeed lend themselves either to suspicion or 

to derision: the conception of metaphysics, that is, of the research 
of a reality which should be above and beyond experience; and the 
conception of a systematic or final philosophy, that is, of the construction 
of a closed system, which should once for all constrict 

reality, or the supreme reality, within its bounds. 

It is a double negation which, if we look carefully into it, reveals 
itself as the double aspect of a single one—the negation of a 
transcendent world, and, through it, of the conception of philosophy 
as theology. It is only in so far as we presume to know a 
transcendent world that we may look for a closed and final system, 


for truth as an immovable entity in opposition to the historical 
knowledge of passing facts, and of a world which is constantly 
either passing or becoming. 
It is true that there are minds which are not yet resigned to this 
disaffection, to this divorce of modern thought from metaphysics 
and the closed systems; but I believe it to rest on solid foundations. 
It is well known that the conception of metaphysics and of the 
closed system had its origin in antiquity and reached its climax in 
mediaeval scholasticism; that every philosophical movement in the 
modern age, from the Renaissance with its appreciation of 
Humanism, to the rationalistic and empirical schools of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, from the ideological systems, with their 
historical leanings, to Positivism and its naturalistic tendencies, 
was in one way or other a reaction against it; and finally that 
Bruno and Vico, Locke and Hume, Descartes and Kant, Hegel 
and Comte, though among many waverings and survivals and 
partial returns, all worked for the general erosion of transcendence. 
And the physiognomy of modern society, so different from the 
mediaeval world and so unascetic, directly confronts us. And 
finally, the concept of tolerance, which modern history has 
reached through the wars of religion, what does it import, but that 
truth in a static form has loosened its profound grasp of conscience, 
since tolerance is made possible only by indifference, or at least by 
the fact that theology has been confined to a place of minor 
importance? For a counterproof it is enough to recall that in its 
Syllabus, the Catholic Church, with its inflexible logic, condemns both 
modern philosophy and modern life. 


If philosophy does not give us either a knowledge of the transcendent, 
or the final truth, it is clear that it cannot be anything but 

experience, as immanent as experience is, and, like experience, 
subject to perpetual growth and change. From these premises it has 
been hastily inferred that philosophy has ceased to accomplish any 
legitimate function, and the bankruptcy of philosophy has become 
something of a catchword, history and science being regarded as 

the modern substitutes for philosophy. But the truth of the matter 

is that the one which is bankrupt, or on the way to bankruptcy, is 

only transcendent, theological philosophy, and that by ridding 

itself of all theological implications, philosophy has but asserted 

its nature more energetically than ever before, and in greater conformity with our times. 
The nature of philosophy consists in an enquiry concerning the 
categories of experience, the ideas or “values,” as it is the fashion 

to call them, or, in other words, the Spirit in its forms and in the 
distinction and unity of its forms. For this part also it would be 


possible to prove, by an historical demonstration, that genuine 
philosophy has never been anything but this, even in antiquity, 

even in the Middle Ages, not to speak of modern times which have 
produced the Discours de la Méthode, the Scienza Nuova, the 

Kritik der reinen Vernunft, and Hegel’s Logic. It would be 

possible to prove that the theological, transcendent conception, when 
it did not constitute the negative element against which philosophy 
fought and developed its strength, was a mere husk, with which, 
more or less unconsciously, it protected itself while opening new 
paths; and that all the acquisitions made by philosophy are recognizable 
as successive increments of our knowledge of the way in 

which the Spirit works to produce art and science and practical 

and moral actions. But I shall leave aside the testimonials which 
could be drawn from the history of philosophy. 

It may be useful, however, to point out that this conception of 
philosophy does not in the least re-establish transcendence and 

static truth in a new form, by pretending to give a final system 

of the eternal ideas, or categories, or “values,” by which experience 
is governed. And indeed, if such were its task, philosophy might 
save itself the labour; since, when philosophy is presented in this 
way, there is nothing to do but to grant that the conclusions which 
philosophy reaches laboriously and abstrusely are the same which 
good sense or common sense already possesses without any 
philosophy, the categories which our common speech designates by the 
words true, good, beautiful, et cetera, and with which we deal as 
with intimately known and transparent objects, being actually 
present in our every act and word. Categories are in fact categories 
because they are that which semper ubique et ab omnibus is 
recognized as real and effective. 


This is the reason why I did not say that philosophy discovers 

and determines categories, but only that its enquiries concern the 
categories, that is, formulate and solve the ever new problems 
which are continually placed before our spirit by the development 
of life and by the necessity of observing and judging facts which 
are ever new, according to that saying of the poet, that we must 
constantly earn anew that which we already possess. A mind with 
a love for rather material comparisons and images, might represent 
the categories as instruments with which we give form to matter 
and which are deteriorated by use, or show themselves inadequate to 
the task; and philosophy as the technique which repairs them and 
makes them efficient once more. And, stretching the comparison, 
one might add that just as instruments are not instruments, are not 
real instruments, except in the work for which they are made and 


in which they wear themselves out, philosophy is not real and concrete 
except through experience and in experience or, to use a larger 

term, in history. And this addition to our comparison leads us 
naturally to a consideration of the unity of philosophy and 

historical construction, of philosophy and historiography. 

I hope that, after this explanation, my definition of philosophy, 

as the abstract moment of historiography, or the methodology of 
historiography, will not appear a paradox. The knowledge that 
interests us truly, and which is the only kind that is of any interest 

to us, is that of the particular and individual things among which 

we live, and which we can transform and produce incessantly, since 
we are not immersed in reality as in an external medium, but are 

one thing with reality ; those particular and individual things which 
are the universe. It may sometimes appear that we can do without 
philosophy, or methodology ; and to a certain extent this is true, so 
long as our judgement finds the road clear before itself, or not too 
crowded with obstacles, so long as the definitions implicit in its 
terms are vivid with light. But as soon as our judgement, through 

the complexity of facts, or through the passions by which it is 
troubled, becomes embarrassed and arrested, and seems to lose its 
criterion, doubt is born, and, with doubt, the necessity for new 
distinctions and new definitions, that is, the necessity to philosophize. 
It is only by philosophy that historical thought and judgement can 

be started again on their course. New facts require a new philosophy ; 
but, as the old facts live in the new ones, philosophy is at the 

same time transient and eternal; never static, however, never 
vanishing in the direction of phenomenism, philosophy has its existence 
not as a closed and final system, but as a perpetual chain of systematizations. 
The dignity which this conception of philosophy lends to history 
imports an opposition, but an opposition only to metaphysics and 
transcendence. It is strange, be it said in passing, that this opposition 
should have been often misunderstood, as an opposition to 

physical science. The main cause of such misunderstanding is to 

be looked for perhaps in the persistent dualism, in which so many 

of us are still entangled, of history and nature, mythologically 
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posited as two metaphysical entities, while they are but two 
gnoseologically different modes of mental elaboration of the same 
reality. The one is a purely theoretical mode, the other a theoretical 
and practical one. But if in science we leave aside all that 

is mere auxiliary abstraction, and didascalic schematism, we see 

that science as well as history investigates and thinks out and knows 
particular and individual facts in their becoming. Science therefore 

is history, and not even, rigorously speaking, a history of 


nature as against a history of man, but a living and spiritual 

history of the same kind as human history. Human history, on the 
other hand, by the use of abstractions, can also be lowered, and 

has been lowered, to nature and to abstract natural history. The 
historical concepts of evolution, or of creative evolution, of struggle 
for life, of the survival of the fittest, and such like, which have 
become part of the sciences of nature, and the consciousness which 
the theorists of physical science have reached of the abstract and 
conventional elements and of the exigencies of mental economy 
which inform scientific thought, tend to show in the clearest fashion 
that the content of the physical sciences is an historical content. 
Similarly, the development of historical thought tends to draw a 
sharper and sharper distinction between true history and historical 
abstraction or schematism, between historiography and sociology. 
An analogous answer must be given to another objection, that 

such a philosophy as we have tried to outline is contrary or at least 
foreign to religion, and that it is devoid of the sense of mystery. 
Without doubt philosophy is opposed to the transcendent and 
consequently mythological conception of religion; but since the essence 
of religious feeling has never been anything but a confident effort 
towards purification and elevation, a striving through sorrow and 
joy towards truth and goodness, this modern and human philosophy 
admits within itself any earnest and sincere religion which 

there could be in the world. And since it looks upon reality not 

as a fact but as a continuous doing, a perpetual creation, it does 

not impose any limit to new forms either of life or of thought. The 
sacred mystery is after all but this infinite creative power, this 
divine life of the universe. It may be said that this does not satisfy 
us entirely, and that there is in the heart of man an inextinguishable 
desire to overcome the conditions of life itself, and to escape from 
the barriers of thought, and a hope and presentiment of another 
reality which is not the reality that we produce in our life and in 

our thought. Thought, however, as such, and therefore philosophy, 
can well account for this desire, can discern if it truly exists, what 

it is, and how it arises; but it can never, even if it obeyed the 
strongest impulse of humility, transform it into an exigency higher 
than itself, nor deny, within the circle of thought and reality, 
thought and reality itself. A world different from our world possesses 
as its first characteristic this one: that it should be unknown 

to our world, because, if it were known, it would not be different, 
and the hypothesis would fall. And this seems to me to be a 
perfectly orthodox proposition, since transcendent religion does not 
appeal to thought but to revelation. Of revelation, however, there 

is no occasion to speak here. 


It would be well to discourse, instead, of the importance which 
philosophy, as an enquiry into categories, ideas, and values, and as 
a gradually deeper and more vivid consciousness of humanity, may 
have for the solution of the religious crisis in which modern society 
is involved; a crisis which has become more severe since the time 
when, after the youthful audacity of the Renaissance, after the 
secure but somewhat facile and arid confidence of illuministic 
Rationalism, the Romantic era began, which still lasts, with its 
discordant aspirations, with its idealism and sensualism, with its 
dreams of beatitude, and its pessimistic despairs. We shall not 
come out of this crisis except through the strengthening of a new 
and human religious susceptibility, at least for those who, like 
myself, consider the restoration of the old religions or the 
introduction in the European world of the ancient Eastern religions, a 
Utopian fantasy. 


If philosophy can be but the philosophy of historical experience 

— if metaphysics and the superhistorical systems and the innumerable 
problems and positing of problems which are consequent upon 
them, are truly dead and buried—is it possible that the type of the 
modern student of philosophy might still be that which developed 
itself in the mediaeval schools, and was later transplanted to the 
modern universities? The type of the “pure philosopher,” who 

deals with the “eternal problems,” and strives for the interpretation 
of the enigma of reality, and sometimes imagines that he has 
resolved it, and sometimes confesses his own defeat or, being a 
man of good will, believes that he has brought his own contribution 
towards the much sighed for solution which one day somebody 

else shall discover, this type is clearly derived from the theologian 
of the mediaeval schools. The consciousness of the unity, and of 
the active interchange, of philosophy and experience, of methodology 
and history, postulates the necessity for a new type of philosophical 
student, who should take part in the investigations of 

history and of science, and in the work and life of his own times, 
both from a political and moral standpoint, if not always directly 
and actively, at least as a passionately interested observer: a student 
of philosophy, who, in order to be true to his vocation need not be a 
pure philosopher, but practise, as other men do, a profession, being 
himself above all (let us remember it, since there is a kind of 
philosopher who is willing to forget it) a man in the full sense of 
the word. 


The Dial 
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IRONY 
BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


I SEE that somebody has written a book, though I have not 

seen it as yet, about Irony. Some other body—a wicked one 
this—suggested, if I mistake not, some little time ago, that things 
were not generally written about in a serious manner until they 
were more or less obsolete, unless they were merely and vulgarly 
“fashionable” which Irony could never be. But it is less the pres- 
ent intention to draw inferences from the putting together of these 
two propositions than to have a little consideration of Irony itself. 
The exact nature and meaning of the term for this formidable 

and exquisite Figure of Speech—perhaps the most exquisite and 
certainly the most formidable of the Cloud-Army of “figures” — 
do not seem to be universally understood. The term itself is no 
doubt originally Greek—if anything is originally anything: but 
even in Greek it seems to have been sometimes rather widely ex- 
tended, and sometimes if not unduly rather particularly special- 
ized. They called the fox an “ironic” beast—where there doesn’t 
seem to be much more special meaning than “sly” or “cunning” 
or at closest, “shamming.” On the other hand, the celebrated irony 
of Socrates consisted, chiefly if not wholly, in an affectation of 
ignorance, and an ingenious process of committing the interlocutor 
by insidious questions. Socrates, like Miss Rosa Dartle, cuiy 
“asked for information” to begin with, though he was by no means 
satisfied—as the unamiable but rather unfortunate and certainly 
ill-treated Rosa was—with leaving an uncomfortable suggestion 
as a result of his enquiries. This process no doubt has the nature 
of irony: but it is only one kind—or rather one application—of 
irony at large. Etymologically the word seems to mean “dissem- 
bling”—that meaning being itself connected ironically with the 
simple one of the verb ¢ipa “I say.” In other words irony gives 
you what is said—there is no doubt about that. But as to what 
you have got in or under that saying, why “God bless us all! that 
may be quite another thing” to alter very slightly one of the most 
famous and excellent examples of one kind of irony itself in Eng- 
lish verse. 


Thus the Greeks themselves—though they or their language pos- 


sessed in Aristophanes earlier and Lucian later, two of the greatest 
ironists in the history of the world’s literature—do not seem to 
have very strictly apprehended, or at least observed, the exact char- 
acter of the thing. Sometimes—as in their intense passion for mul- 
tiplying figures they were always doing—they impoverished it by 
specializing out. For instance the trick of understatement—meiosis 
or /itotes—is ironic to the core. Sometimes, as in their application 
of the word to Reynard, they extended it pretty loosely: and some- 
times again they used it in the mere sense of “slackness,” “want of 
seriousness,” or the like—the last of which misuses deprives the 
weapon of both point and edge, and still more of the quicksilver in 
the marrow of its backbone that drives it through breast or neck. 
As an opposite mistake to this, I myself met not long ago some- 
thing like the following sentence. “He carried his irony so far 

that he would sometimes seem to be supporting what he was actu- 
ally denying.” This really gives not a bad definition of irony 

itself: and certainly no “far” or extreme example of it. To mean 
something different from, or additional to, what you ostensibly say 
is perhaps the very simplest, most universal, and most accurate 
description, if not definition, of what, in the European literature 

of the last two millenniums and a half or thereabouts, has been 
meant by Irony. 


I suppose there has always been something like it in the East— 
for the beast-fable is irony incarnate: and what the Hebrew 
prophets in their more bellicose moments would have done with- 
out it is hard to imagine. Indeed the Jews “have it by kind” ; there 
possibly has never been a much greater ironist than Heine. But 
Eastern languages and literature are not my trade. To revert to 
Greek, an elaborate comparison of Aristophanic and Lucianic 
irony, with an allowance for Eastern and Roman (that is to say 
Latin in the Empire sense) additional influences in the Latin would 
be pleasant to write, and, with further allowances for the writer’s 
insufficiency, perhaps not unprofitable to read. But there is room 
here only for a very little one. Perhaps as good, though not at 
first as obvious an illustration of the difference as in any other 
case may be found in the contrast of the first scene of the Knights 
with the tract, “How one should write history” and the True His- 
tory itself, the one an ironical misrepresentation of life and char- 
acter, the other two half and wholly ironical criticisms of literature. 
There is occasional irony in the Orators of course: and as History 
itself is only an ironical panorama of life, only very stupid his- 
torians can fail sometimes to bring the irony out, if they do not 
definitely insist on it. Thucydides very nearly if not quite does 


this latter at times. But on the whole the lightness (in no deroga- 
tory sense) of the Greek temper inclined it rather to the frankly 
comic variety—to something more like persiflage. The purest and 
strongest wine of irony is drier than this. 


The Romans on the other hand, at least until they became in a 
manner cosmopolite, were not overdisposed to lightness: and their 
irony was not likely to be too foldtre. Perhaps there never have 

been two more terrible ironists—in one case if not in both of a 
peculiar kind—than Catullus in verse and Tacitus in prose: while 
Lucretius is packed throughout with a sort of subdued ironic force 
which crackles and sparkles almost electrically. The story of the 
occupations of Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa; the never-to-be-hackneyed 
capax imperii with the dynamic or dynamitic pairs of words that 
precede, follow, and destroy it; the whole of the end of the Fourth 
book of the De Rerum Natura—are nugget-pockets or outcrop- 
seams of irony, allotropic sometimes in appearance but substantially 
pure. There is not perhaps much pure irony in Horace: he was too 
wholly serious when he was serious at all, and too “persiflagitious” 
when he was merry; while though Juvenal could not be without it, 
“Gronical” is somehow or other not the first word which occurs to 
one in relation to him; it comes more naturally in thinking of 
Persius. In Martial of course there is plenty: but then Martial was 

a Spaniard. Indeed the barbarians did no harm to the worship of 

the goddess or demi-goddess Eironeia: but on the contrary made 
new shrines for her and vigorously filled her service books. Allegory 
and irony are sisters—indeed they may almost be said to be Siamese 
twins: and every nation (except perhaps the Huns) which either in 
rebellion or independent invasion altered the state of Rome, brought 
fresh devotion to allegory with it. 


It is not, however, I think mere besotted or insular patriotism 
which makes me think that not only in literary expression but in 
living character English blood (and I use English in the widest 
possible sense with no political or geographical limitations) seems 
to have secreted in its complex composition more of the ironic 
virtue or virus than any other. There are all sorts of interesting 
dependencies on this theory which might be worked out—for in- 
stance that the disposition to say one thing and mean another ac- 
counts for our notorious reputation for perfidy, hypocrisy, et cetera. 
But these sports must be forbidden here. It is only of literature | 
talk. Not to annoy people by going behind Chaucer, how saturated 
with irony Chaucer himself is! “Great translator” as he may be, 

I defy any one who knows his French originals well to say that the 


source of this saturation is wholly or even mainly in them. For 
every one per cent of irony that there is in the Fabliaux: for every 
two or three that there may be in the second part of the Roman 

de la Rose—there is ten, twenty, or more in Chaucer. The Italians 
had not lost this part of their Roman heritage: Dante can some- 
times serve himself heir to the intensest quality of it, and Boccaccio 
is not disinherited. But the Troilus is the Filostrato thrice dipped 
in fresh irony, of the whole situation always and of individual pas 
sages sometimes. While if our specially and narrowly “English” 
fifteenth-century men were too weak, or too otherwise occupied to 
show much of it, the Scotch Chaucerians—especially Henryson 
and Dunbar—prevented any abeyance. 


But I have no intention of fobbing off an old lecture in English 
Literature, or foisting in a new one, upon the readers of Tue Duat. 
It is not necessary to say that Swift, Fielding, and Thackeray are 
probably the three greatest masters of irony with us though Thack- 
eray sometimes, especially in Barry Lyndon, allowed himself to 
“break pace.” It is only needful in passing to add that the indig- 
nation which constantly generates irony in Swift is almost absent 
from Fielding. But a very few words may perhaps be allowed on 
the most curious relations between Irony and Dickens—trelations 
which it might be worth while to trace, but which I never have seen 
traced, in other artists, not merely in this particular connexion. 


It is the simple fact that though Dickens could make characters 
who have no small command of Irony, he had no command of it 
himself and at first hand. If this seems an idle paradox, will the 

to whom it so seems kindly compare Sam Weller (if not 

also his father, Mark Tapley, and perhaps others—all of whom 
have, as the livelier kind of London cockney usually has, a distinct 
touch of ironical outlook and expression) with that amazing his- 
tory of the Chuzzlewit family at the beginning of their book which 
is a chain of back-fires and touch-hole explosions: or with not a 
few passages in Bleak House, Little Dorrit, and others? 


However, it is rather on the nature of Irony than on the mass of 

its expositors that I wish to dwell. Perhaps there is no better de- 
scription—though again you cannot of course call it a definition— 
of that nature than a phrase of one who has been already claimed 
as one of the greatest of those expositors—Lucretius. It is a 
phrase, too, which has been quoted by another great writer who 
may be called an ironist in suppression—Montaigne—though 
neither he nor Lucretius employed it in connexion with irony itself. 


Abdita vis quaedam—“a certain hidden force”—is the phrase in 
question: and it fits irony most admirably, connecting itself, also 
obviously, with the apparently original meaning of “dissembling.” 
It is this characteristic of irony—its “working in the earth so fast” 
and so forcibly—that makes it such an uncomfortable thing to 

those who are not at home with it—as Hamlet was with the ghost. 
And it is this same quality which makes or seems to make definition 
or even recugnition of it as difficult and imperfect as the thing itself 
is suspect and unpopular. “Unpopular?’”’ someone may cry “and 
what is Gilbert, but irony treated in as many forms as the genuine 
Snark of his contemporary admitted?” To which one may reply, 
“He is also Sullivan.” And besides the musical jam for the ironic 
bitter there are many other baits and bonuses to account for this 
popularity. 


I have known instances where irony seemed to be confounded 
with humour—with which of course it holds an unbreakable 
société anonyme; but which is certainly not identical with it. An 
ironist without humour is almost inconceivable and if he could 
exist he would be not human but diabolic—intolerable also, I 
should think to his fellow devils. But many humorists manage 

to exist without being at all obviously ironical. And as Civiliza- 
tion—perhaps a little losing that strict companionship with Chris. 
tianity which the Bishopess of Barchester would have imposed on 
it—advances, encouraging education et cetera, it probably diffuses 
a lighter kind of irony, appreciative if not productive, very widely, 
As has been suggested above, the Book of History is the Bible of 
Irony: and, it may be added, the newspaper is a sort of key to that 
book though no doubt they change positions very frequently. 
Some of the wicked creatures referred to at the beginning of this 
paper carry, I believe, their wickedness so far as to say that the 
comparative absence of perfectly expressed irony in England at the 
present day is due to the supersaturation of actual events with it 

in the twentieth century. It is certainly true that we have had— 
omitting a very few persons still fortunately living who had made 
their mark (your ironist “makes his mark” in a very decided man- 
ner) before 1900—nobody of at all recent birth to equal Gilbert 
whom everyone knows in drama, or my friend Mr Traill whom only 
too few people know, in journalism. But on the other hand ironic 
or ironisable things have multiplied in such a fashion that you 
hardly need ironisers. That is to say, you would be very glad 

to have them and they could do it no doubt much better than you 
can, but the pattern is everything. However far one may know 

that one’s imagination must fall short of these same patterns 


how pleasant it is to imagine Swift on the League of Nations! I 
think Fielding, at the beginning of one of his chapters or collections 
of chapters might have had something pretty to say on Daylight 
Saving: and on the remarkable transfer of force which, by putting 
a needle round—or not quite round—a circular plate from an inch 
or two to some feet broad, raises millions of human bodies from a 
horizontal to a perpendicular posture an hour before the change 
would otherwise have been effected. And I personally should like 
to have heard Carlyle upon the principle of conferring distinction, 
when a piece of mechanism carried somebody a long way—not on 
the carrier—not even on the maker of the carrier, but on the carried. 
Doubtless all this is not only wicked but base (which not all 
wicked things are) and stupid—which they are perhaps more fre- 
quently. It is only put in to illustrate, what is perhaps not the 

least interesting thing about irony, that it is a sort of inevitable 
concomitant of life. Vanitas vanitatum omnia vanitas suggests 

and brings about Ironia ironiarum, omnia ironia though the sound 
is not so good because of the unlucky superabundance of ias. But 
the corollary is about as true as the proposition: and is inevitably 
connected with it, so that one need not be surprised if Ecclesiastes 
which is one of the greatest books in the world for so many things, 
is the greatest also for this. Only there the vis is not abdita—the 
force is not “concealed”—except from the extraordinary persons 
who have sometimes found the Preacher’s work cheerful and al- 
most funny. 


THE BOMB-SHOP 
BY SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


I HAVE flung my shoes from off my feet, I have let my hair 

down around my shoulders—I swear there are streaks of grey, 

but I have not seen them, and | shall not search for them—and I 
write at my heart’s ease under the golden glow of their old reading- 
lamp. If I wished to raise my eyes to the window I should see 

the fireflies of the city, footlights to the velvet night, and even as 

I stoop over this page I smell the hawthorn in full bloom. But 

I have no wish, God knows, to look down into the hole of a city 

or at its thousand blinking eyes, for no city but a single house I 


should begin to search for in the mass: a house in the centre of 
the markets, vegetable-refuse around it, dogs barking in the yards 
behind, and the one occupant we left there behind us. God have 
mercy on her soul. 


I can pity her now more easily, be sorry for the parting now 

that she is under the clay. They are indeed the lights of that 

same city that held us in its grasp, but this, is not this, too, the 
quiet of the dark night outside, and that the strewn hay that I 
might if I wished drink in to intoxication by just standing in the 
dark on the threshold of the kitchen below. There are hundreds 
of fields and boreens and roads between us and that house: and 
the darkness and sunlight of a quarter of days and nights between 
as well. 


God pity her, she was an extraordinary woman. | can think of 
no other word but that. Like a slender statue from a Middle-ages 
porch—a spear carved into woman-shape. She used stare at me 
in a queer way, a merry sort of way. But as she looked at me 

her mouth was like a little pale daisy pursed in the centre of her 
grey face, and then who could tell whether it was merriness or 
bitterness that made her stare at you so? To look at the daisy—a 
hard brain, this: to look at the eyes—a great-hearted woman. 


Och, I am glad to think of the space between us, to think that 
time between has demolished for ever that old-clothes shop in the 
centre of the markets below. 


She used say she was praying God for us: that I needn’t be 
worried that I couldn’t go to Mass on Sunday—as if I minded 
much! She told the men that the hand of God was in the work— 
we were making rifle-grenades, bombs, incendiary and explosive, 
and filling cartridges—and she used bring us in her invalid-wine 
and fill it out slowly, laughing and saying, peering as she spoke— 
“for body and soul—Norah understands me. Doesn’t she, Norah?” 
Daisy for the silence: grown to a poppy for the laughter. Every 
night she came to the door—oh, heart of mine listen to the wind in 
the pines outside—came with her oil-lamp in one hand, her glass 
of water in the other. 


—DMind yourselves now, she’d say. 


—Ah, we’re fine, the three men would say. Except Tom who 
used not raise his head from his chess. 


—And Norah? 
—Cheerio, cheerio, I'd say, a good-night all to myself. 
—King to knight’s pawn, from Tom. 


—Oho, would come from Sean like a cuckoo’s cry in double 
note. And Liam would begin at some chant like, Rolling Home 
to Merrie England, or Sally Brown I Love Your Daughter. 


—Liam! I would warn, then: and we used be quiet for a spell. 


And anybody that went downstairs after that saw through the 
doorway her head over the top of her arm-chair, and the lamp on 
the mantel shining down on it through the gloom. 


Then... here is how it goes in my diary. I must have been 
daft. 


ApriL 22. Hair heavy with sweat: forgot to weave it before 
coming to bed. Sleep! Sleep! That binds up the ravelled sleave 

of care. Come, come. Housmanns says—and so on. Breath’s 

a ware that will not keep. Writing away because I like the candle- 
light. She so quiet, and not a stir from her no more than if she 
were dead. I stretched out my hand in the dark, the lamp was out 
though the ashes glowed still, and down it came on the cold head, 
and the night so still so still even as it is now, even if a dog would 
only bark, and the cat sleek against my calves in the dark. Fonn 
mi thigeann am ’ghoire. Damn Irish poetry! Then Liam came 

with light. Her jaw hung loose, her mouth white, bloodless, a 
single rib of hair lying on her cheek askew since I let my hand fall 
on her head in the dark. Oh, God have mercy on the souls of the 
dead. 


Aprit 22, still. And really it’s the twenty-third past midnight. 
[can’t sleep. A woman to my left and a woman right and they 
whispering, the grave give me the grave. Am I to be like this till 
the morning from kerb to kerb of the bed? Whisper. Whisper. 


The first cock-crow. There are the carts trundling into market 
beneath my window, and I am too weary to rise on my elbow and 


look at them. I do see that the planets have not yet scattered. The 
Plough was over here last night, now it’s gone. Do the planets, 
stars move? The baths of all the western stars—yes! Listen to 

the sound of the carts below on the cobbles. Cartloads of cab- 
bage, wet from the rain, and glistening. Cartloads of fish? Or 

two or three loads of high hay and the rain down on them as from 
asieve. And the carters envying the drawn blinds around them: 

if they only knew! It’s they are happy: they think me happy in 
my warm bed, O! grass, tall, soft, wet, fragrant, cold, high grass! 
And the sun on its white nodding marguerites! Or the full moon! 


Aprit 23. Tom has just said that we cannot risk leaving here as 
long as they are depending on us for the incendiaries for the at- 
tack on B. Rain ceased. 


II 


Three months gone since that night and the months have not 
demolished the clothes-shop. I hate to think of it: I see nothing 
but that cold grate, the jaw of the dead woman, the linen cloth 
they laid on her face to hide her from—nothing. And the joy 
in me the time they told me I was to go to help the men at the 
bomb-shop. The welling-up of joy. Poor little chicken: good 
name for me, God knows. Chicken! 


The very first night I went, Liam set his gramophone going 
specially to give me pleasure. It was a song in which a single 
line had hitherto defied them: I was to interpret for them. The 
needle was coarse with rust. The records lay higgledy-piggledy 
on the table. 


—Novw, listen carefully at the second line, said Liam. 
In the lag behind the hawlown 


Wheare the grath ith goldenn nred 
BE ow cece 


—Listen, listen, cried Liam. The others looked up amused. 
Awnd nthe lumar umnn ngaefal ncearal aaawnnn. 


—Well what was it? Did you get it? eh? 

Liam would have been disappointed if I had, I think, but | 

hadn’t a notion what the first two lines had said not to mention the 
mysterious third. He stood looking at me in triumph, a hand 

on the regulator. 

—Slowly, now, this time. 

Clearly it was a rite. 


Wheare the grath ith goldenn nred 
Awnd—nthe—lumgur—boom—themal—um—rur—oownnn. 


—Did you get it? Liam stopped the machine and faced me 
again. Perpetually interested he was. He said it might be “And 
the grey grass blooming on the lawn” or “And the church bell 
booming in the dawn”? 


—But wait. Twice as slow this time now. 


Sean looked up from his chess-problem and said in a low voice 
of bitterness. 


—Chuck it! 
—Ah, one more little bouteen: one more, Sean boy. Aill listen 
with the utmost attention and devotion! And in all moments of 


danger, temptation, and affliction—he was quoting in blasphemous 
fashion from the Cathecism. 


Wheare nthe grth ith ngolden nred. 


Sean was at the end of his patience it seemed—even then when 
I arrived—and that was months before the end. That very first 
night he fought with Liam. 


—For God’s sake give it a rest, he cried. 


Liam sent his eyebrows up in mock surprise: Sean’s eyebrows 
were curved tightly downwards: Tom was watching with mouth 
open ready for laughter if cause for laughter should be. I shiver 
to think of that gramophone and the obscenity that it pulled up 
out of Sean’s heart. The poor kid! 


It was on April the 24th that the sodium ran out: Tom could 

think of no alternative, and it left Liam idle. It was exasperating. 

I remember the day well, and the surprise with which I heard 

the noise of the traffic for the first time from within: the roar of 
the lamps held it at bay until that day when we suddenly silenced 
them at the dinner-hour. What a medley of noise: and it was a 

day of sunny parallelograms of light on the floor. Women’s voices 
above every other noise—‘fine fresh fish—fine fresh fish”—and in 
a torrent of words, “here’s the herrings, here’s the herrings, here’s 
the herrings” screamed at the top of the voice. Liam began to 
imitate them, and I wondered at his good-humour at the time, and 
finally left us to go out to the front windows that we but rarely 
dared to approach, and when I followed him he was watching the 
kiddies playing in the sun around the pools of last night’s rain. 

He at one side of the window, and I at the other, we peeped at 
them for a full half-hour. There I left him to prepare the dinner. 


This was an old lumber-room, full of the most quaint lumber: 
trunks, hat-boxes, ornaments in glass and in marble stones, a 
pheasant under a glass case, piles of old books, books by Ouida, 
and Mrs Radcliffe, and authors gone into the darkness of a just 
judgement, newspapers of the ’eighties, trash of all sorts. Liam 
discovered there a photograph album, brass-cornered, velvet- 
covered, latched, and each page as thick as forty of these I write 
on. Half of the book was not a book at all but a box holding a 
musical instrument that ping-ponged out, when the book was 
opened, like a kitten’s meow a plaintive monosyllabic tune, “there 
is—no—place—like—home.” Liam made it play again and 


again, mouth gaping with delighted laughter. 


At last he came to me in the kitchen, an old bonnet on his head, 
an old wrap around his shoulders, happy as a school-boy. 


—But I haven’t the wasp-waist you know. Nor the puffed 
shoulders. If I had the waist it would be only after a month of 
pulling on the laces, the maid with her leg on the edge of the bed 
for leverage. Eh? Do you think? 


Sean left his incendiaries to see him. 
—No, you haven’t the waist. 
Tom left his work to look at his capers. 


—The corset wasn’t made that would circle your belly, he 
said coarsely. : 


—Of course women have narrower waists than men by nature, 
said Sean, and then he blushed. 


—God knows who wore them last, said Tom like a fool, and 
broke us up like the first heavy drops of a lowering sky on a merry 


party. 


A line from my diary: 
Aprit 24, still. Liam singing after dinner. 


Liam had a fine baritone voice. He reminded me always of a 
young fellow—shot dead a few days after—who sent his voice into 
every cranny of the high and huge old castle at Macroom the 

night we retreated from Cork: that was because Liam’s favourite 
was the song he sang that night and hundreds of armed men around 
the courtyard and the moon flooding the countryside and the 
glorious mountains west. Liam used sing with passion: 


Laugh! Pun—chin—ell—O, o, o! 
For—the—love ... 
That—is—en—ded. 


And that day after dinner, he stopped short in the middle of the 
song and his voice shaking. Turning to me he said: We’ll go on 
till she begins to smell. 


Ill 


I never saw Tom since that night he went out and left us. All 


the evening he had been talking of the kids playing in the street, 
and the way he talked made us see the children racing and shout- 
ing around the lit lamps. And to make it the more mournful still 
some girls began to circle round the markets singing in harmony old 
sentimental numbers to the wail of a mouth-organ. Liam was all 
nerves. Sean stuck silent over a chess-problem: maybe the same 
one, for all I know, that held him the first night I came. He 

said chess-problems were very hard and that two men might often 
take a year to work one out. When Tom asked Liam if he ever saw 
a little baby lying in a cot there was a row, and foul language 

and the Saviour’s name taken in vain. I never spent so miserable a 
night, and I went to lie in bed with an aching tooth rather than sit 
listening to them bicker at one another. I wished it were a night 
for going on despatches. 


When I came down again to prepare supper Sean was alone, and 
he had a roaring fire in the grate and immediately began to talk 
about the proof of the love of God. I asked whether the others 
were gone to bed and hoped devoutly that they were and asleep, 
but Sean said that they were gone out, and when I looked at him 
in amazement he said Tom was gone to arrange for a shift to 
another house, and that Liam was gone to accompany him. I sat 
down and stared at him, my two hands like dead things in the lap 
of my apron. Sean leant forward and caught my hands and said 

it did not make any difference: we had the house to ourselves for a 
few hours until Liam returned. But I rose and stared the harder 
and by degrees only was it that I realized the cowardice of their 
desertion. I realized what Tom’s talk of kids and mothers and red 
floors to kitchens and curly-haired children meant. Sean stood up 
beside me and talked of the beauty of the driving moon, and said 
that it was many a month, and more, many a year since he had the 
peace of mind to look up at the sky at night and marvel at its 
beauty. I asked in a rage if he were sure that Liam would return, 
and called them cowards, and wished Ireland better than to be 
served by such soldiers. Liam would return in a few hours. Liam 
was a good fellow, and would return. The four squares of moon- 
light on the landing beneath the lobby window were good to look 
upon, and better to stand upon, I in one square and he in another: 
face to face. There was beauty in an ideal yet, and the Republic 
was an ideal worth suffering for, and liberty worth a man’s blood. 
God was the God of Freedom, not the God of Love. Man was 

the true God of Love. Let us talk, let us talk. I could have hit 

the poor kid in the face that night so much did I feel that the 
ugliness of things was become unbearable; but I just left him to 


hold my temper in, and went upstairs and wrote in my diary for a 
few minutes, then leaning recklessly with arms akimbo on the 
moonlit windowsill, thinking that the dead woman below was 
happiest of all; wishing to the dead Christ—I swore in my rage 
and despair—that I was lying on my hands and face on the green 
field that I could see across the city in the light of the moon. J 
wrote: 


APRIL 24. 11.15 p.m. Am I to recall that “she was quick mettle 
when she went to school,” and now? Sean on the stairs-top stand- 
ing in the squares of light: how long is it since I looked at the face 
of the moon, he said. The bells at the quarter: doh, soh, la, te, doh. 
They are playing a piano next door. This great, empty house seems 
full of little sounds that terrify me. Supper. 


Sean talked on and on while I prepared supper. He insisted 

on drinking the remains of a bottle of invalid-wine last handled by 
the dead woman. So I sat by the fire while he ate and told me of 
his walks one summer to a little stream somewhere up in County 
Clare, some insignificant sewer-stream I made no doubt and said 
so; but he flowed on in a greater torrent at that, seeking to explain 
that things really exist: exist, Norah! A mighty word, that word. 
The bullrushes waved in the wind: the stream was undoubtedly 
insignificant : but is it in so far as it exists insignificant? What did 
I mean by “insignificant”? He was, and I was, and without us 

the world was not, at any rate was not the same. Yet we might 
well be insignificant. Why did that stream exist? The quarters 

and the halves and the three quarters struck and I listened to them 
with sinking heart, thinking of the men on the hills. Sean talked 
on and on. I saw the quarter-master trudging through the rain to 
his dumps, marking up his smudgy note-book by the light of a farm- 
house fire, so few incendiary bombs, so few cartridges for the 
grenades, and cursing us and everyone else that we could do no 
better with the lives of men depending on our efforts, with the fate 
of Ireland in the scales. And, Norah, if you and I find a nook 

in that great organization of life it will be by finding out ourselves 
first. I rose and went wearily to bed, and I cried before I slept, 
sobbing in the dark of that lonely house. 


IV 


The following morning ended everything. Liam did not return. 
Sean and I were alone, and on us alone depended the attack on B. 
The carts rumbling into the markets awoke me, and I decided 

to go out and steal in the dawn across to the monks’ chapel. I 
needed the consolation of a Mass to save me for the work that 
waited our four hands. 


I had to light a candle so dark was it in the dawn: that reminded 
me of Christmas time when one lights the lights even in the day- 
time over the Christmas dinner. I stole past the dead woman’s 
door, listening. The white frost was on the grass, and through 

the morning mist the little Gothic windows of the chapel showed 
like little yellow windows in a toy house: the chapel lay at the end 
of a great sweep of grazing land. When I reached the chapel a 
stream of folk were passing in from the incurables’ hospital across 
the road: blind, crippled, lame, maimed, people whose disease was 
not for the eye to see. All around the city lay in quiet sleep. No- 
body seemed to speak as they hurried in to Mass: it was cold, and 
silent as the grave but for our feet on the wet gravel-path. We 
were like a meeting of the dumb and sleepless ones of Cork. The 
sky was still black and the larger stars shining, and a wind seemed 
to sweep the higher regions of the air. 


The chapel was full when I entered, and as if Death were never 

to be avoided, there was that which would have filled it if no living 
person sat in the pine-wood benches—there was a coffin under a 
black and silver shroud in the centre of the flags. I sat in a bench 
that faced the pall, and peeped around slowly from head to head, 
half nervous for having ventured out. Two people attracted me 

for a long time, a young man and young woman who prayed so 
seriously for their youthful looks that I wondered at them in my 
heart. They seemed as if they had just been married, or not 

married for very long, but they were here at the earliest Mass in 
Cork, on a cold April morning, kneeling shoulder to shoulder and 
praying to what Sean had called a problematical God with an 
earnestness that frightened me. It was not beautiful to see in the 
body such young people so fanatically pious: it made one fear God. 
All this time the ceremony went on, the priest genuflecting as he 
passed the tabernacle, the acolyte tinkling his bell at the consecra- 
tion of the Host. At last there was a general rising to approach 

the rails and I saw Sean among the rest. 


He knelt at the rails and waited for the coming of the priest 


with the Host: then he raised his head and the old ceremony was 
performed : Christ the God descended on earth and lay on the boy’s 
tongue. I forgot everything then, and it was the organ playing 
softly, as I guessed on the viol d’amour and the tremolo, that woke 
me to attention again. I heard the old priest say that our prayers 
were requested for the repose of the soul of Brother Senan who 
had died at the age of twenty-three, and heard him invoke the 
mercy of God for his soul and for the souls of all who had departed 
from this world. I thought it best to slip out before the end of 

the Mass, and when I stepped on the gravel again the sky was not 
black, for the sun had risen and had made the east red. The stars 
were all gone. I went to my room again, for I did not wish Sean 

to think that I had followed him, and lay fully dressed, except for 
my shoes, stretched on the bed, listening to the city wakening by 
slow degrees out of its night’s sleep. 


When I descended Sean was at work, the lamps roaring, the 
potassium smelling in my nostrils over the smell of the bacon | 
was frying for our breakfast. But I noticed a change in Sean. He 
refused to speak at all even when I spoke to him, and when IJ asked 
a question or two, as for instance whether the incendiaries would 
be ready for B., he answered with a mere, no. Why not, I asked? 
How could they? He didn’t care anyway. He was fed-up. He 
would do the grenade-cartridges. And when I protested that he 

had never done the grenade-cartridges before, he flared up and his 
tongue loosened and he became angry and argumentative. 


—This is how you do it: Il tell you. Empty the old Mausers 
first of all. Now listen! 


As he spoke he jabbed his greasy fork in the air so that I had to 
draw back from his gestures: the poor kid was all on edge I sup- 
pose. I wish now I knew better and had not fought as I did: 

but it doesn’t matter any more. 


—wWeigh out the grains with the utmost care: I know what I am 
talking about. Clean the old cartridges in nitric, and when they are 
ready cut them round the top and file them down to a soft edge. 
Then he would punch little cardboard wads for them, and fashion 
little wads of cotton besides. After that you must coax in the 

little grains carefully, not losing a single one—one might make a 
difference of ten yards in the cast—ram down your wads of cotton 
and then of paper and use your tweezers on the case to close it 
tight. Then the caps. Listen. He knew. Damn it, was he a kid 


that had no eyes to see? +Wasn’t he at the tests in Ballyvourney? 
Listen. They put the wind up the farmer: thought his prize 

bull was killed. I know, I know it: you need shellac to hold the 
powder in the cap, and a trick to dry them quickly is to row them 
out on a hot plate over a Bunsen. Yes, well, now; the caps. The 
caps. Oh, yes, they must be impressed in the base of the cartridge. 
And mind that’s not all. No. For fear you’d mix them with 
ordinary blanks . . . 


There we sat, the two of us, facing one another across the break- 
fast-table: around us lay saucepans, scales, bags of chemicals, 
roughly fashioned ovens and heating-trays, books of instructions, 
great jars of acid. Below us the dead. Without, the wakening 

city, and the risen sun. I rose and the quarrel began. 


Knock, knock, knock-knock! Like cringing curs our tongues sank 
down in our throats, and we swallowed hard with fear, staring 

at one another and listening for the next bold knocking at the door 
below. Knock. And after it running a series of knock-knocks. 

I thought of “Here’s the herrings, here’s the herrings, here’s the 
herrings,” as the knocking took on the rhythm of the fishwives’ 
cry. I thought of “Give me the grave, give me the grave, give me 
the grave.” A silence was followed by a single knock. 


We stole to the front window and looked out expecting to see 
scattered figures in uniform with rifles at the ready. A man passing 
to his work looked across at the door, and no more. After a while 
there was no more knocking and we returned and sat as before. 
Then Sean leaped up. 

—This puts a finish to it, he said. 


—I don’t see that, said I. 


—Are we to wait here to be surrounded? Who's that at the 
door? 


—How can I tell you? 
—Do you think they won’t return? Do you thing she hasn’t 
any friends to come looking after her? Clear out quick. Come on, 


quick. 


He caught up the sweeping-brush. He had some notion of 


leaving the house as we found it, the death lying below unex- 
plained: heart-failure, perhaps? 


—You are getting afraid, then, I taunted. 


—Tom and Liam were right to go and leave you, with your 
bickering tongue. 


—How soft the men leave their posts. Sean, are you thinking 
of the attack on B.? The men waiting for the stuff? Aren’t we 
going to give them something to fight with? Sean, are you Irish 
at all? 


—TIn the name of God... 
I laid my hand on his shoulder softly. 
—Sean, do you not love Ireland? 


—Oh! he burst out, vomit on top of Ireland. Vomit on her. 
Vomit on her. Vomit on her. 


Oh, how I contemned him as I turned to do my little part for 

the cause, do it even if I had to risk sleeping and working all alone 
in this house. I began to ready the lamps for a morning’s work, 
but he followed me packing away the things I needed, and even 
brushing the floor around my feet. He put the match-box in his 
pockets because they were his, and when I returned from the 
kitchen with more he snatched them and said that they too were 
his. He swept the dust of the room towards me where I stood, 
even knocked the brush-end on my ankles, and when I changed over 
to the table by the window he followed me and flung open the 
shutters and chanted some song out to the back-yards that had 
never heard a man’s voice from this house as long as they could 
remember. I raged and turned on him at last. He turned to face 

me there in the sunny window, his back to the white shutters, half- 
face in shadow, half in sun. I caught the shutter to close it, he 
caught it too. Then he calmed suddenly and laid his hand on my 

“ hair, it slipped down around my shoulders, his hand followed to 
my wrist, and all the while he looked at me in a kindly way, and 
finally left the room. 


I saw a woman’s head looking up at the house from a slum- 
house window behind us. I closed the shutters and began to work 


at the cartridge-caps, dropping into each one its single drop of 
shellac. I had about twenty finished and in a row when Sean 
returned, clean and shaved, a collar on his neck, a cigarette in his 
mouth. He went into the front room and IJ heard him only a little 
while, and then silence. 


But I saw it was hopeless to think of doing any work alone, and 

I became weary and dispirited. I listened to the low drumming 
of the city’s traffic rising in the distance: one great hum. The 
room grew warm and I felt the sweat gather on my brow, and I 
saw the room grow darker and darker until my spirit-lamp was 
throwing leaping shadows on the benches. Sean was very silent, 

| thought, straining to hear a whisper. But I wheeled around in 
terror because I felt something rustle behind me. Between the 
room and the noise of the traffic there seemed to hang a heavy 
curtain dulling all sound: J then heard the ping-ponging of the 
music-box tinkling in the silence. It ceased, and I began to arrange 
the caps with my forefinger: but I felt as if I could shake some- 
thing from my shoulders, and I kept looking around and glancing 
at the door. 


Then I heard steps come up the stairs and I raced in to Sean 
and cried out in fear: 


—She’s coming, she’s coming. 

—Who’s coming? Who’s coming? 

—The woman of the house. Sean, Sean, Sean! 
—What do you say? 


A frightful rattle of thunder crashed over the roof as if mighty 
billiard-balls were cannoning in the sky. I clasped him to me and 

I began to cry. The steps came to the door: I could see the jaw 
hanging since the night of her death, her fish’s eyes staring through 
the linen cloth. 


The soft rain outside changed into a downpour so that I heard 

it on the iron roof in the yard. Sean flung up the blind and we 
saw the sun shining through the falling water. Then he kissed me 
right on the lips and I did not stay him: he was whispering to me 
that this was the best end of all. I grew calm. 


A line from my diary: 
Aprit 26. We have parted from her, thank God. 


I am weary from so much writing, and I have no more to tell. 
O dark night above, come, come, with the life that lies before me. 


And now for a waltz in the kitchen! 


PAUL MORAND 
PARIS LETTER 
February, 1927 


IN the December number of Vanity Fair, Theodore Dreiser has 
devoted an article to The Paris of 1926. He had not seen 

Paris since 1912; and the Arc de Triomphe, as well as the Panthéon, 
reverberated with his distress. Paris is no longer what it used 

to be: attracted by the fall in the franc, tourists of the bargain- 
hunting variety have destroyed the delicate and subtle Paris of 
pre-war days. France is invaded by the wave of egoism, mer- 
cantilism, and ugliness which is submerging all Europe, protests the 
celebrated author, who might have called his article A French 
Tragedy. Dreiser is not wrong: it seems at the present time that 
people and cities may do one of two things. Either they may 

suffer ruin and neglect, like Petrograd; or, as the prey of persons 
seeking vulgar amusement, they may, like France, succumb to suc- 
cess. The French Riviera, for instance, has certainly become one 

of the most repellant things on earth: it is noisy and dusty, the 

large estates have been split up, and there are many suburban 

villas. Also, it is undeniable that the Paris of foreign popula- 
tion—a continual coming and going at full speed in those colossal 
buses which, as one of my friends has written, “resemble sec- 
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tions of an amphitheatre on wheels’”—has all the inconveniences 
of a large American city without any of its advantages. But 

this is merely a juxtaposing of cities, just as—if I may venture a 
comparison with the cities of Asia—the native quarters lie side 


by side with the cantonments of the Europeans. Had Dreiser 


been a little less hurried, I could have shown him—within an 
hour of Paris—provincial districts which are as backward, as 
deserted, and as quiet as they were in the thirteenth century. 

He would have found here the workers whom he speaks of, 

with their “wide seated corduroy trousers drawn tight about the 
shoes.” Even the light upon the Seine or the Marne, with its 
mauves and its rose-blues, and the faint gold of the poplars, is 

the very same that brought profit to the Impressionists. The 

influx of crudity and sight-seeing reached its high-water mark 

this year and will abate as it has abated in Germany, now that 

we have a Sound monetary basis. And already—everything being 
always change—the Paris of this season no longer looks in the 
least like the Paris of last spring. But I cannot share at all 

the opinion of Theodore Dreiser when he says that the evident 
disfigurement of Paris and a lowering of moral values entail g 
corresponding retrogression in that level of pure art which, with 
Matisse, Gauguin, Corot, Zola, Rostand, Rolland, and Flaubert, 
made Paris incomparable. French values no longer have exotic 
charm, because like all values, they have become a medium of inter. 
national exchange. France is not responsible for this phenomenon, 
which is world-wide. There has been established, we might say, an 
arbitration of exchange whereby an economic “good” becomes im- 
mediately negotiable everywhere. Painters or writers have a value 
which I shall call a gold value which subjects them to universal 
quotation, clearly at the expense of their local savour. Aside 

from this, though I do not in the least believe (since it would be 
absurd) that all eras are of equal worth, I feel nevertheless that 

we should be running a great risk of unfairness were we to admit 
the same criteria in judging two generations which differ from 
each other as greatly as, for example, our own differs from that 

of Anatole France. French painting has never been more brilliant 
in its influence than it is to-day. Derain, Picasso, Braque, Utrillo, 
Vlaminck, Segonzac, Bourdelle, Luc-Albert Moreau—these names 
hold their own, I venture to say, with those of Le Page, Monticelli, 
and even Gauguin. It matters little that Picasso comes from 
Malaga, or that Van Dongen is Dutch, and Brancusi Roumanian; 
the fact remains that Paris formed them and that they are indebted 
to Paris for their talent. And Matisse can just as reasonably be 
called a painter of to-day and to-morrow as a painter of yesterday. 
In literature, does one believe that our intellectual prestige is 
harmed by the disappearance of the old bleak and pessimistic 
naturalists whose traces still survive in the Académie Goncourt? 
On the other hand, it seems that we must credit post-war Paris 
with the rise of Proust, the greatest French writer since Flaubert; 


it is in the depiction of the new generations that a Gide, with his 
Faux-Monnayeurs, found in 1926 the most adequate expression 

of a talent which had for many years been marked by incertitude 
and penance. Then there are Giraudoux, a new Gérard de Nerval; 
Valery Larbaud, our Stendhal; the sparkling Jean Cocteau, the 
Diderot of modern art; Paul Valéry, as great a poet as Mallarmé; 
Paul Claudel, still at the height of his genius and productivity— 

all of whom one can cite, over against the names which Dreiser cites 
with regret. Finally, there is an entire public which is more in- 
telligent, more alive to things throughout the world, and which 
reads and knows, good heavens, Dreiser, for instance. Whereas 
thirty years ago, even granting him genius, no one would have 
heard tell of him. And behind them, what an excellent group of 
young original writers, who are under thirty or are barely thirty, 
and whose international reputation is either firmly established or 

is rapidly becoming so: Joseph Delteil, the author of Joan of 

Are’; Martin du Gard; Bernanos; Drieu la Rochelle; Monther- 

lant; Soupault ; and the foreigners, the Swiss Cendrars, the Rouma- 
nian Panait Istrati, the American Julien Green, and the Russian 
Kessel, who have made new contributions to France and have 
enriched her with alien modes of feeling. In music, the group of 
the Six maintains such cohesion, and has been so assiduous in both 
study and production, that it has procured a distinct position for 
itself within a few years. Arthur Honegger; Darius Milhaud, at 
present in the United States; Georges Auric; Erik Satie; Poulenc— 
the success of these composers abroad, and even in the Germanic 
countries which resisted and still resist the charm of Debussy and 
our Impressionistic music, does not allow it to be said that, in music 
either, the intellectual value of Paris in 1926 was in decay. Every- 
where, despite the demoralization, the struggle for life, the con- 
gestion, and hindrances to advancement, I see on all sides of me 
nothing but work, research, conscientious effort, which promptly 
manifest their results abroad, no longer requiring fifty years and 
the Academy, for a gaining of general attention. 


Which does not keep us from being in agreement with Dreiser, 
on several points. I myself saw enough of the years before the 
war to know that the amenities of living in France at that time, 
even without much money, were incomparable. But I despise 
regrets; I cast my lot with the present. I admire it for its new 
virtues, its love of truth, its modesty, its force, its vitality: I pity 
it for its sadness, its neuroses, its pessimism; and I try to extract 
those elements which are best and most interesting. 


[1 Joan of Arc. By Joseph Delteil. 8vo. 266 pages. Minton Balch and 
Company. $3. Reviewed in Tue Dlat, October 1926, page 337- | 


Thus I turn to Paul Claudel, appointed French Ambassador at 
Washington. The United States already knows that France js 
sending, in Claudel, one of her great men. French literature has 
been distinguished by great poets, from Ronsard to Paul Valeéry, 
who have everything in their favour except genius: a kind of 
ecstasy, of constant communication with super-terrestrial powers, 

a prophetic inspiration which is certainly what is meant by pure 
poetry, and what differentiates it, after all, from versification. | 

can cite three exceptions to this; namely, Victor Hugo, Rimbaud, 
and Claudel. Claudel owes much to both Hugo and Rimbaud, not 
only by reason of his personal romanticism, but also by the accident 
of his generation. He resembles them, for he is like a swollen stream, 
formidable in its charge, bearing down treasures, tree-trunks, clouds 
which either help or hinder. After Téte d’Or, after his early works 
written while he was vice-consul at Boston, in prose poems, dramas, 
satires, and comedies this man, who has remained an early Christian, 
a fervent Catholic, and who has passed his life in China, in Brazil, 
in Germany, in Denmark, and in Japan, while retaining some 

thing of the Burgundian rustic with the smell of the earth about 

him, has displayed energy, abundance, a continuous and profound 
self-renewal. The study by Jacques Riviére which appeared in 
Etudes, and the earlier book by Duhamel, are so far the two best 
critical essays on Paul Claudel, who—together with his work—will 
represent at Washington a France which is intense, staunch in its 
faith, and intimate withal, and which we are proud to present to 

the United States. 


Claude Monet has just died. I learned of this to-day, as the 

sun was sinking, upon such an afternoon as Monet would have 
loved. I was on the Mediterranean, in the Rade de Toulon, ina 
twilight refined and made silken by winter, without any of the 
vulgar tints which summer gives to southern sunsets, and I re 
garded enviously, this long and beautiful career as a painter—the 
most beautiful and the most joyous of trades when it is crowned 
with success—the peaceful end, prolonged at Giverny, amidst 
flowers which, with animals, are our one refuge from the sorrows 
and malice of men. I did not always like his works of the last 
twenty years, and I had been unjust to him. But one day Vuillard 
reproved me with such calm eloquence, such cogency, and so com- 
municative a respect, that I have never since failed to see in Monet 
the supreme master of landscape in the nineteenth century—an 


artist who became part of the history of art while he still lived, 
being placed alongside Cézanne, whom he indeed surpassed. Manet 
alone is his superior, and Renoir alone is his equal. But he was 
recognized as the master of pure Impressionism, although he had 
never sought after this title, nor after any other honour for the 
matter of that. And thanks to his long life he found himself, 

along with Guillaumin, its last representative. What a noble 

and enviable existence, from the Femme en Vert et Noir of 1866, 
the Déjeuner sur |’Herbe of the Cassirer collection, down to the 
Nymphéas, passing through the Meules, the Peupliers, the Falaises, 
the Cathédrales, a sort of vast colour epic of France, to which may 
be added the beautiful series from abroad, Venice and London. 
Success came to him after 1890, when the intelligent public began 
to understand the connexions between the new school and such 
romantics as Bonington and Constable and even Turner, and be- 
yond that, the Dutch and in particular the Venetians. Light cen- 
tralized and absolute giving unity to the picture, colour used pure, 
the suppression of black and of “muted” shadows—what an en- 
richment, what necessary cleansing after the ooze and bitumens of 
the Romantics! Certainly it was no longer a matter of re-creating 
nature by thinking it, but simply of rendering nature by feeling 

it. Each generation has a task of its own. The task of Impres- 
sionism was immense, and it has been marvellously performed, 
making way for the enquiries of Cézanne, and later of the Cubists. 
We cannot categorically exclude any one. In art everything is 
inevitable. The last canvases, like the Nymphéas, are the most 
contestable, the early merits of Impressionism being diminished 
here, while we have a corresponding manifestation of defects— 
absence of contours, excessive play and vibration of light, con- 
fusion of planes, an intoxication no longer kept under control, the 
blended, the diaphanous, the coloured fog. Yet even these will 
remain as extraordinary studies, arpeggios of a virtuosity which 
goes beyond the paintings of either the Sungs or the Japanese. 
This art is safely on a footing with that of Mallarmé and Debussy, 
and already these names have become inseparable. 


Edouard Bourdet is now in the United States. One knows 

the prodigious success of his drama, La Prisonniére, which has been 
playing continuously in Paris for a year and which is meeting 

with similar good fortune in New York under the title of The 
Captive. Bourdet is assured of being favourably received in the 
United States. He is a Frenchman of my generation—a little 

more than thirty-five years of age; intellectually, he is lucid, 
realistic, and well-informed, emotionally he is profound and re. 


served. Bourdet is as far removed as possible from the French 
dramatists of pre-war days, from the turbulent, sensual, and Mes 
sianic romanticism of a Bernstein, or the mincing corruption and 
false art of a Bataille. The subject which he has dealt with js 

quite novel—nor has he tackled it either with the facile violence 
of a pre-war writer whose sole aim would have been to scandalize 
the public, or by the hypocritical use of innuendo, a method which 
we designate as “suggestive.” He has handled it reputably and 

in objective good faith, purely by imparting to the public every. 
thing human and moving contained in a case wherein there is so 
little conformity to nature. The public has understood and re- 
sponded, has been touched just where Bourdet aimed to strike, and 
the result is the very harmonious success of this beautiful piece 
which is valiantly making its tour of the world and which isa 
feature at this moment not only in New York but also, thanks 

to Reinhardt, in Berlin and in Vienna. 


OVERHEARD IN SEVILLE 

DURING THE PROCESSIONS ON MAUNDY THURSDAY, 1913 
BY GEORGE SANTAYANA 

From The Dial - April 1927 


A street where a procession has halted, carrying an image of Our 
Lady of the Seven Dolours. 


A HAWKER: Fighting-cocks! Lovely present for little children. 
Two lively tin fighting-cocks for one penny! 


2ND HAWKER (unfolding a strip of paper with highly coloured 
prints): The life and passion of Our Lord, given away gratis 
for one penny! Take it home and make the children happy! 


3RD HAWKER: The latest thing from Barcelona! Sure method of 
overcoming any woman’s resistance within half an hour! Every 


detail! One penny! 


4TH HAWKER: Rubber rings for umbrellas! Keep good ribs from 
breaking! Keep broken ribs from showing! Only one penny! 


A YOUNG MECHANIC (throwing away his cigarette and taking of 
his cap): I am going to sing. 


In her crown and rays of gold 


comes the weeping Queen of Heaven. 
In her heart the swords are seven, 
sin in mine is sevenfold. 


All my sorrows in a sheaf 


I will bind and cast before her; 
angels too and saints adore her, 
for what grief is like her grief? 


A FOND MOTHER (plunging into the procession of men and boys, 
in black gowns and high peaked hoods, from which a black 
cloth with holes for the eyes hangs down over their faces): 

Isn’t this the Fraternity of Penitents from our parish? Peri- 
quito my son must be here somewhere. There he is, the 

darling, the cherub! (She hugs a small boy and lifts his hood.) 
A little kiss, my little angel, my own precious! But you’ve got 
your scapular all awry. You always were a trial to your poor 
mother. (She tugs at the scapular and pulls it straight.) There! 
Now you're perfect. What a little dear! Kiss me again. But 
what’s this nasty black thing in your mouth? The foul end 

of a cigar picked up in the mud! You snivelling brat, you 

filthy guttersnipe! Heaven knows who your father was, but he 
must have been bor a pig. My own family at least was always 
decent. In the presence, too, of the Blessed Virgin! (She 

crosses herself and boxes his ears.) You'll yet be the death 

of me, you shameless little devil. As if I hadn’t suffered enough 
in bringing you into this world!—Holy souls in Purgatory, 
what have you been doing to your gown? Ruined, and it’s 

to be my best dress! (She beats him harder.) 


PERIQUITO (between blubbering, whining, sobbing, and scolding): 


It wasn’t my fault—you did it—not a drop would have touched 
it, if you’d only let me alone—women don’t understand things— 
processions stop—for refreshments—but up you must come— 
with your kissing and hugging—just as I was quietly—watering 
the roses. 


II 


looking at Antonio. 


A YOUNG WOMAN (sitting within): What nonsense. 


HE: I saw you looking at him. 
SHE: May I not cast my eyes down the street? May I not look 
at the procession? 


HE: You don’t care for me as I care for you. 
sHE: If you cared for me, you would trust me. You are all 
suspicion. 


HE: Because I love you. 

sHE: If I didn’t care for you, should I have waited for you all 
these years? Couldn’t I have married Antonio long ago, or any 
one of them? MHasn’t my mother always wished me to give 
you up? It’s only that I’m so great a fool as to love you, when 
you don’t deserve it. But I can’t help it, else I might have 
been a happier woman. 


HE: Your mother is right. You ought to give me up. If you 
married me and I found you with him, I would kill you both. 


sHE: Always the same madness! I am afraid of you sometimes, 
What can there be about such a wild crazy man, that I should 
sacrifice my life to him? I confess it is a mystery to me, but 


all the rest seem like lay figures, painted on the wall, and all 
their talk but chatter and vexation. You alone seem alive. 
You alone say anything that reaches my heart. 


HE: You were looking at Antonio. 


Ill 
The grand stand in the Square 


ASEVILLIAN GENTLEMAN (accompanying distinguished foreigners 
and speaking in Andalusian French): Later, later. In Spain we 
are not in haste. Our life is spent waiting. All the morning we 
wait at the office, in case anything should arise. At home, 

we wait for the hour to go walking in the Park. In the Park 

we wait for the time to go home to supper. Afterwards we 

wait at the Casino for the time to go home to bed.—The proces- 
sion will arrive later. They are waiting in the narrow streets 
until dusk. They wish to pass through the Square when their 
tapers and embroideries will show to better advantage. The 
images are beautiful, but old. The vestments are a bit faded 

and stained, the wax flowers a trifle dusty, the liveries non- 
descript. The tinsel and the true gold will sparkle better to- 
gether in the twilight—Later, a little later, they will crawl 

into view. 


A sTouT TouRIST (speaking in German French): Why then bring 
us here so very much too early, to sit for a whole hour in aimless 
idleness? We might have spent this time at the café having 
cream-cakes and coffee, or rather chocolate and whipped creaam— 
because your coffee is not coffee. 


A TALL THIN LaDy (speaking in English French): If only the 
tea here were tea! 


THE SEVILLIAN: I am so sorry. Tea for us is a medicine, and as 
for coffee, it never has the genuine flavour except at home. 
Evidently the chicory of different countries is not identical. 


que LaDy (who has not understood): Not that we really mind 
for ourselves. We born travellers Jove adventure and hardship. 
But we are so sorry for you! You might have such a fine 
country, if you were only worthier of it! And how cruel some 


of you are! I have seen a wicked little boy here throwing stones 
at the birds. Of course he didn’t hit them—even my husband 
doesn’t when he goes shooting—but it’s no wonder you have 
so few birds in your treeless country. If your constabulary is 

so efficient, why wasn’t it there to stop it? 


THE SEVILLIAN: Yes, our poor people are often cruel to animals. 
We are very inhuman. We keep all our pity for mankind. 


THE TOURIST (climbing ostentatiously on a chair, and adjusting 
his field-glass): At last something seems to be moving. (Aside 

in German to his wife, whose view he has completely cut off): 

Be quiet! I will explain to you everything that is to be seen. 


THE SEVILLIAN: First, probably, will come the Virgin of Triana. 


THE TOURIST: No, you are wrong. Hardly likely, was it, that 
in Seville the first-comer should be a virgin? (He laughs 
loudly.) It is a group of figures altogether realistic, altogether 
tasteless. 


THE SEVILLIAN: Yes, one of the pasos: Christ Scourged at the 
Pillar. 


THE TOURIST: Also altogether unhistorical. The Christ is Michael- 
angelesque, an anatomical study, a mere academy. The Roman 
soldiers have helmets of the sixteenth century. This is not 

art. There comes from it no pure aesthetic satisfaction, no 

higher religious feeling. Here all is only manual tricks in the 

service of superstition. I said so already in my earlier philo- 
sophical article about Spain even before I had come into the 
country, and now scientific investigation entirely confirms my 

view. 


THE SEVILLIAN: How could it do otherwise? The arts with us 
are a heritage; we take them as we find them. And we give 
what we have. There comes Our Lady of Triana. Belmonte 

has lent her his diamonds for the occasion. Our other favourite 
bull-fighter, Joselito, has lent his to Our Lady of a Happy End. 


THE LaDy: How shocking! How dreadful to accept such things 
from such people! It is all so gross, so material! You mix 

your religion up with everything—Who is that singing in the 
crowd? 


THE SEVILLIAN: Who knows? Someone. 


THE LaDy: What a pity that such a voice should be wasted. It 
might almost do for Covent Garden. 


THE TOouRISsT: Not at all. It shows no true musical feeling, like 
our soulful popular German chorals. This unrefined street- 

singing is proper to all primitive cultures. Its appeal is merely 
sensational, like that of fireworks and advertisements, and it 

can interest only uneducated people. (They all come down 

into the Square to listen.) 


A VOICE (singing): 
Earth and heaven lived apart 
bliss above and anguish here, 


till one day God shed a tear 
and his heart became my heart. 


Then his spirit in my breast 


burned and burned away the dross: 
I am dying on his cross, 


and in dying I am blest. 


THE LaDy: What did the words say? 

THE SEVILLIAN: Nothing, some pious conceit. We call it a saeta. 
THE TOURIST: Yes, and a saefa means an arrow. But he sang it 
all wrong. My thoroughly reliable guide-book describes the 


saeta quite differently. 


THE SEVILLIAN: It is a loose tradition. They improvise more 
or less. 


THE TOURIST (severely): You have wholly corrupted the early 
Arabian melody. 


THE SEVILLIAN: Shall we walk on? The thing is of no im- 
portance. 


TWO BLUE BIRDS 
BY D. H. LAWRENCE 
From The Dial - April 1927 


THERE was a woman who loved her husband, but she could 

not live with him. The husband, on his side, was sincerely 
attached to his wife, yet he could not live with her. They were 
both under forty, both handsome, and both attractive. They had 
the most sincere regard for one another, and felt, in some odd way, 
eternally married to one another. They knew each other more 
intimately than they knew anybody else, they felt more known to 
one another than to any other person. 


Yet they could not live together. Usually, they kept a thousand 
miles apart, geographically. But when he sat in the greyness of 
England, at the back of his mind, with a certain grim fidelity, he 
was aware of his wife, her strange yearning to be loyal and faith- 
ful, having her gallant affairs away in the sun, in the south. And 
she, as she drank her cocktail on the terrace over the sea, and turned 
her grey, sardonic eyes on the heavy, dark face of her admirer, 
whom she really liked quite a lot, she was actually preoccupied 
with the clear-cut features of her handsome young husband, think- 
ing of how he would be asking his secretary to do something for 
him: asking in that good-natured, confident voice of a man who 
knows that his request will be only too gladly fulfilled. 


The secretary, of course, adored him. She was very competent, 
quite young, and quite good-looking. She adored him. But then 
all his servants always did: particularly his women-servants. His 
men-servants were likely to swindle him. 


When a man has an adoring secretary, and you are the man’s 
wife, what are you todo? Not that there was anything “wrong”— 
if you know what I mean!—between them. Nothing you could 
call adultery, to come down to brass tacks. No, no! They were 
just the young master and his secretary. He dictated to her, she 
slaved for him and adored him, and the whole thing went on 


wheels. 


He didn’t “adore” her. A man doesn’t need to adore his secre- 
tary. But he depended on her. “I simply rely on Miss Wrexall.” 


Whereas he could never rely on his wife. The one thing he knew 
finally about her, was that she didn’t intend to be relied on. 


So they remained friends, in the awful unspoken intimacy of the 
once married. Usually each year they went away together for a 
holiday, and if they had not been man and wife, they would have 
found a great deal of fun and stimulation in one another. The 
fact that they were married, had been married for the last dozen 
years, and couldn’t live together for the last three or four, spoilt 
them for one another. Each had a private feeling of bitterness 
about the other. 


However, they were awfully kind. He was the soul of generos- 

ity, and held her in real tender esteem, no matter how many gallant 
affairs she had. Her gallant affairs were part of her modern neces- 
sity. “After all, ’ve got to Jive. I can’t turn into a pillar of salt 

in five minutes, just because you and I can’t live together! It takes 
years for a woman like me to turn into a pillar of salt. At least I 
hope so!” 


“Quite!” he replied. “Quite! By all means put them in pickle, 
make pickled cucumbers of them, before you crystallize out. That’s 
my advice.” 


He was like that: so awfully clever and enigmatic. She could 
more or less fathom the idea of the pickled cucumbers, but the 
“crystallizing out,” what did that signify? 


And did he mean to suggest that he himself had been well 
pickled, and that further immersion was for him unnecessary, 
would spoil his flavour? Was that what he meant? And her- 
self, was she the brine and the vale of tears? 


You never knew how catty a man was being, when he was really 
clever and enigmatic, withal a bit whimsical. He was adorably 
whimsical, with a twist of his flexible, vain mouth, that had a long 
upper lip, so fraught with vanity! But then a handsome, clear-cut, 
histrionic young man like that, how could he help being vain? The 
women made him so. 


Ah, the women! How nice men would be if there were no other 
women ! : 


And how nice the women would be if there were no other men! 
That’s the best of a secretary. She may have a husband, but a 
husband is the mere shred of a man, compared to a boss, a chief, a 
man who dictates to you and whose words you faithfully write 
down and then transcribe. Imagine a wife writing down anything 
her husband said to her!—But a secretary! Every and and but 

of his she preserves for ever. What are candied violets in com- 


[missing lines] 


Now it is all very well having gallant affairs under the southern 
sun, when you know there is a husband whom you adore dictating 
to a secretary whom you are too scornful to hate yet whom you 
rather despise, though you allow she has her good points, away 
north in the place you ought to regard as home. A gallant affair 
isn’t much good when you’ve got a bit of grit in your eye. Or 
something at the back of your mind. 


What’s to be done? The husband, of course, did not send his 
wife away. 


“You've got your secretary and your work,” she said. “There’s 
no room for me.” 


“There’s a bedroom and a sitting-room exclusively for you,” he 
replied. “And a garden and half a motor-car. But please yourself 
entirely. Do what gives you most pleasure.” 


“Tn that case,” she said, “T’ll just go south for the winter.” 
“Yes, do!” he said. “You always enjoy it.” 
“T always do,” she replied. 


They parted with a certain relentlessness that had a touch of 
wistful sentiment behind it. Off she went to her gallant affairs, 
that were like the curate’s egg, palatable in parts. And he settled 
down to work. He said he hated working, but he never did any- 
thing else. Ten or eleven hours a day. That’s what it is to be 
your own master! 


So the winter wore away, and it was spring, when the swallows 
homeward fly: or northward, in this case. This winter, one of a 
series similar, had been rather hard to get through. The bit of 

grit in the gallant lady’s eye had worked deeper in, the more she 
blinked. Dark faces might be dark, and icy cocktails might lend a 
glow, she blinked her hardest, to blink that bit of grit away, with- 
out success. Under the spicy balls of the mimosa she thought of 
that husband of hers, in his library, and of that neat, competent 
but common little secretary of his, for ever taking down what he 
said! 


“How aman can stand it! how she can stand it, common little 
thing as she is, I don’t know!” the wife cried to herself. 


She meant this dictating business, this ten hours a day inter- 
course, deux, with nothing but a pencil between them: and a flow 
of words. 


What was to be done? Matters, instead of improving, had 

grown worse. The little secretary had brought her mother and 
sister into the establishment. The mother was a sort of cook-house- 
keeper, the sister was a sort of upper maid: she did the fine laundry, 
and looked after “his” clothes, and valeted him beautifully. It 

was really an excellent arrangement. The old mother was a splen- 
did plain cook, the sister was all that could be desired as a valet-de 
chambre, a fine laundress, an upper parlour-maid, and a table 
waiter. And all economical to a degree. They knew his affairs 

by heart. His secretary flew to town when a creditor became dan- 
gerous, and she a/ways smoothed over the financial crisis. 


“He,” of course, had debts, and he was working to pay them off. 
And if he had been a fairy prince who could call the ants to help 
him, he would not have been more wonderful than in securing this 
secretary and her family. They took hardly any wages. And they 
seemed to perform the miracle of loaves and fishes daily. 


“She,” of course, the wife who loved her husband, but helped 
him into debt, and she still was an expensive item. Yet when she 
appeared at her “home,” the secretarial family received her with 
most elaborate attentions and deference. The knight returning 
from the Crusades, didn’t create a greater stir. She felt like Queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth, a sovereign paying a visit to her faithful 
subjects. But perhaps there lurked always this hair in her soup: 


Won’t they be glad to be rid of me again! 


But they protested No! No! They had been waiting and hop- 
ing and praying she would come. They had been pining for her 
to be there, in charge: the mistress, “his” wife. Ah, “his” wife! 


“His” wife! His halo was like a bucket over her head. 


The cook-mother was “of the people,” so it was the upper-maid 
daughter who came for orders. 


“What will you order for to-morrow’s lunch and dinner, Mrs 
Gee?” 


“Well, what do you usually have?” 
“Oh, we want you to say.” 
“No, what do you usually have?” 


“We don’t have anything fixed. Mother goes out and chooses 
the best she can find, that is nice and fresh. But she thought you 
would tell her now what to get.” 


“Oh, I don’t know! I’m not very good at that sort of thing. 
Ask her to go on just the same; I’m sure she knows best.” 


“Perhaps you'd like to suggest a sweet?” 


“No, I don’t care for sweets—and you know Mr Gee doesn’t. 
So don’t make one for me.” 


Could anything be more impossible! They had the house spot- 
less and running like a dream: how could an incompetent and 
extravagant wife dare to interfere, when she saw their amazing 
and almost inspired economy! But they ran the place on simply 
nothing! simply marvellous people! And the way they strewed 
palm-branches under her feet! 


But that only made her feel ridiculous, as if she were the ass, 
and the Crucifixion was next week. 


“Don’t you think the family manage very well?” he asked her 
tentatively. 


“Awfully well! Almost romantically well!” she replied. “But 
I suppose you’re perfectly happy?” 


"I’m perfectly comfortable,” he replied. 


"I can see you are,” she replied. ‘Amazingly so! I never knew 
such comfort! Are you sure it isn’t bad for you?” 


She eyed him stealthily. He looked very well, and extremely 
handsome, in his histrionic way. He was shockingly well-dressed 
and valeted. And he had that air of easy aplomb and good-humour 
which is so becoming to a man, and which he only acquires when 
he is cock of his own little walk, made much of by his own hens. 


“No!” he said, taking his pipe from his mouth and smiling 
whimsically round at her. “Do I look as if it were bad for me?” 


“No, you don’t,” she replied promptly: thinking, naturally, as 
a woman is supposed to think nowadays, of his health and comfort, 
the foundation, apparently, of all happiness. 


Then, of course, away she went on the backwash. 


“Perhaps for your work, though, it’s not so good as it is for you,” 
she said, in a rather small voice. She knew he couldn’t bear it if 
she mocked at his work for one moment. And he knew that rather 
small voice of hers. 


“In what way?” he said, bristles rising. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered indifferently. “Perhaps it’s 
not good for a man’s work if he is too comfortable.” 


“T don’t know about that!” he said, taking a dramatic tum 

round the library and drawing at his pipe. “Considering I work, 
actually, by the clock, for twelve hours a day, and for ten hours 
when it’s a short day, I don’t think you can say I am deteriorating 
from easy comfort.” 


“No, I suppose not,” she admitted. 


Yet she did think it, nevertheless. His comfortableness didn’t 
consist so much in good food and a soft bed, as in having nobody, 


absolutely nobody and nothing to contradict him. “I do like to 
think he’s got nothing to aggravate him,” the secretary had said to 
the wife. 


“Nothing to aggravate him” !—what a position fora man! Fos 
tered by women who would let nothing “aggravate” him. If any- 
thing would aggravate his wounded vanity, this would! 


So thought the wife. But what was to be done about it? In 

the silence of midnight she heard his voice in the distance, dictating 
away, like the voice of God to Samuel, alone and monotone, and 
she imagined the little figure of the secretary busily scribbling 
shorthand. Then in the sunny hours of morning, while he was 

still in bed—he never rose till noon—from another distance came 
that sharp insect-noise of the typewriter, like some immense grass- 
hopper chirping and rattling. It was the secretary, poor thing, 

typing out his notes. 


That girl—she was only twenty-eight—teally slaved herself to 
skin and bone. She was small and neat, but she was actually wom 
out. She did far more work than he did, for she had not only to 
take down all those words he uttered, she had to type them out, 
make three copies, while he was still resting. 


“What on earth she gets out of it,” thought the wife, “I don’t 
know. She’s simply worn to the bone: for a very poor salary, and 
he’s never kissed her, and never will, if I know anything about 


” 


him. 
Whether his never kissing her—the secretary, that is—made it 
worse or better, the wife did not decide. He never kissed anybody. 
Whether she herself—the wife, that is—wanted to be kissed by 
him, even that she was not clear about. She rather thought she 


didn’t. What on earth did she want then? She was his wife. 
What on earth did she want of him? 


She certainly didn’t want to take him down in shorthand, and 
type out again all those words. And she didn’t really want him to 
kiss her: she knew him too well. Yes, she knew him too well. If 
you know a man too well, you don’t want him to kiss you. 


What then? What did she want? Why had she such an 
extraordinary hang-over about him? Just because she was his 
wife? Why did she rather “enjoy” other men—and she was re- 


lentless about enjoyment—without ever taking them seriously? 
And why must she take him so damn seriously, when she never 
really “enjoyed” him? 


Of course she had had good times with him, in the past, before— 
ah! before a thousand things, all amounting really to nothing. 

But she enjoyed him no more. She never even enjoyed being with 
him. There was a silent ceaseless tension between them, that never 
broke, even when they were a thousand miles apart. 


Awful! That’s what you call being married! What’s to be 
done about it? Ridiculous, to know it all and not do anything 
about it! 


She came back once more, and there she was, in her own house, 
a sort of super-guest, even to him. And the secretarial family de- 
voting their lives to him. 


Devoting their lives to him! But actually! Three women 

pouring out their lives for him day and night! And what did they 
get in return? Not one kiss! Very little money, because they 

knew all about his debts, and had made it their life-business to get 
them paid off! No expectations! Twelve hours’ work a day! 
Comparative isolation, for he saw nobody! 


And beyond that?—nothing! Perhaps a sense of uplift and im- 
portance because they saw his name and photograph in the news- 
papers sometimes. But would anybody believe that it was good 
enough ? 


Yet they adored it! They seemed to get a deep satisfaction out 
of it, like people with a mission. Extraordinary! 


Well, if they did, let them. They were of course rather common, 
“of the people,” there might be a sort of glamour in it for them. 


But it was bad for him. No doubt about it. His work was get- 

ting diffuse and poor in quality—and what wonder! His whole 
tone was going down—becoming commoner. Of course it was bad 
for him. 


Being his wife, she felt she ought to do something to save him. 
But how could she? That perfectly devoted, marvellous secre. 
tarial family, how could she make an attack on them? Yet she’d 


love to sweep them into oblivion. Of course they were bad for 
him: ruining his work, ruining his reputation as a writer, ruining 
his life. Ruining him with their slavish service. 


Of course she ought to make an onslaught on them! But how 
could she! Such devotion! And what had she herself to offer in 
their place? Certainly not slavish devotion to him, nor to his flow 
of words! Certainly not! 


She imagined him stripped once more naked of secretary and sec- 
retarial family, and she shuddered. It was like throwing the naked 
baby in the dust-bin. Couldn’t do that! 


Yet something must be done. She felt it. She was almost 
tempted to get into debt for another thousand pounds, and send 
in the bill, or have it sent in to him, as usual. 


But no! Something more drastic! 


Something more drastic, or perhaps more gentle. She wavered 
between the two. And wavering, she first did nothing, came to no 
decision, dragged vacantly on from day to day, waiting for suffi- 
cient energy to take her departure once more. 


It was spring! What a fool she had been to come up in spring! 
And she was forty! What an idiot of a woman to go and be forty! 


She went down the garden in the warm afternoon, when birds 

were whistling loudly from the cover, the sky being low and warm, 
and she had nothing to do. The garden was full of flowers: he 
loved them for their theatrical display. Lilac and snowball bushes, 
and laburnum and red may, tulips and anemones and coloured 
daisies. Lots of flowers! Borders of forget-me-nots! Bachelor’s 
buttons! What absurd names flowers had! She would have called 
them blue dots and yellow blobs and white frills. Not so much 
sentiment, after all! 


There is a certain nonsense, something showy and stagey about 
spring, with its pushing leaves and chorus-girl flowers, unless you 
have something corresponding inside you. Which she hadn’t. 


Oh, heaven! Beyond the hedge she heard a voice: a steady, 
rather theatrical voice. Oh, heaven!—he was dictating to his sec- 
retary in the garden. Good God, was there nowhere to get away 


from it! She looked around: there was indeed plenty of escape. 
But what was the good of escaping? He would go on and on. She 
went quietly towards the hedge, and listened. 


He was dictating a magazine article about the modern novel. 
“What the modern novel lacks is architecture’-—Good God! 
Architecture! He might just as well say: What the modern novel 
lacks is whalebone, or a teaspoon, or a tooth stopped. 


Yet the secretary took it down, took it down, took it down! No, 
this could not go on! It was more than flesh and blood could bear. 


She went quietly along the hedge, somewhat wolf-like in her 
prowl, a broad, strong woman in an expensive mustard-coloured 
silk jersey and cream-coloured pleated skirt. Her legs were long 
and shapely, and her shoes were expensive. 


With a curious wolf-like stealth she turned the hedge and looked 
across at the small, shaded lawn where the daisies grew imperti- 
nently. “He” was reclining in a coloured hammock under the 
pink-flowering horse-chestnut tree, dressed in white serge with a fine 
yellow-coloured linen shirt. His elegant hand dropped over the 
side of the hammock and beat a sort of vague rhythm to his words. 
Ata little wicker table the little secretary, in a green knitted frock, 
bent her dark head over her note-book, and diligently made those 
awful shorthand marks. He was not difficult to take down, as he 
dictated slowly, and kept a sort of rhythm, beating time with his 
dangling hand. 


“In every novel there must be one outstanding character with 
which we always sympathize—with whom we always sympathize 
—even though we recognize its—even when we are most aware of 
the human frailties—” 


Every man his own hero, thought the wife grimly, forgetting 
that every woman is intensely her own heroine. 


But what did startle her was a blue bird dashing about near the 
feet of the absorbed, shorthand-scribbling little secretary. At least 
it was a blue-tit, blue with grey and some yellow. But to the wife 
it seemed blue, that juicy spring day, in the translucent afternoon. 
The blue bird, fluttering round the pretty but rather common 
little feet of the little secretary. 


The blue bird! The blue bird of happiness! Well I’m blest!— 
thought the wife. Well I’m blest! 


And as she was being blest, appeared another blue bird, that is, 
another blue-tit, and began to wrestle with the first blue-tit. 4 
couple of blue birds of happiness, having a fight over it! Well I’m 
blest! ' 


She was more or less out of sight of the human preoccupied pair, 
But “he” was disturbed by the fighting blue birds, whose little 
feathers began to float loose. 


“Get out!” he said to them mildly, waving a dark-yellow hand- 
kerchief at them. “Fight your little fight, and settle your private 
affairs elsewhere, my dear little gentlemen.” 


The little secretary looked up quickly, for she had already begun 
to write itdown. He smiled at her his twisted whimsical smile. 


“No, don’t take that down,” he said affectionately. “Did you 
see those two tits laying into one another?” 


“No!” said the little secretary, gazing brightly round, her eyes 
half blinded with work. 


But she saw the queer, powerful, elegant, wolf-like figure of the 
wife, behind her, and terror came into her eyes. 


"I did!” said the wife, stepping forward with those curious, 
shapely, she-wolf legs of hers, under the very short skirt. 


“Aren’t they extraordinarily vicious little beasts?” said he. 


“Extraordinarily!” she re-echoed, stooping and picking up a 
little breast-feather. “Extraordinarily! See how the feathers fly!” 


And she got the feather on the tip of her finger, and looked at it. 
Then she looked at the secretary, then she looked at him. She had 
a queer, were-wolf expression between her brows. 


"I think,” he began, “these are the loveliest afternoons, when 

there’s no direct sun, but all the sounds and the colours and the 
scents are sort of dissolved, don’t you know, in the air, and the 
whole thing is steeped, steeped in spring. It’s like being on the 


inside, you know how I mean, like being inside the egg and just 
ready to chip the shell.” 


“Quite like that!” she assented, without conviction. 


There was a little pause. The secretary said nothing. They 
were waiting for the wife to depart again. 


"I suppose,” said the latter, “you’re awfully busy, as usual ?” 
“Just about the same,” he said, pursing his mouth deprecatingly. 


Again the blank pause, in which he waited for her to go away 
n. 


“T know I’m interrupting you,” she said. 


“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I was just watching those two 
blue-tits.” 


“Pair of little demons!” said the wife, blowing away the yellow 
feather from her finger-tip. 


“Absolutely!” he said. 


“Well, Pd better go, and let you get on with your work,” she 
said. 


“No hurry!” he said, with benevolent nonchalance. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think it’s a great success, working out of doors.” 


“What made you try it?” said the wife. “You know you never 
could do it.” 


“Miss Wrexall suggested it might make a change. But I don’t 
think it altogether helps, do you, Miss Wrexall ?” 


"I’m sorry,” said the little secretary. 
“Why should you be sorry?” said the wife, looking down at her 
as a wolf might look down half benignly at a little black-and-tan 


mongrel. “You only suggested it for his good, I’m sure!” 


“T thought the air might be good for him,” the secretary ad- 


mitted. 


“Why do people like you never think about yourselves?” the 
wife asked. 


The secretary looked her in the eye. 
"I suppose we do, in a different way,” she said. 


“A very different way!” said the wife ironically. “Why don’t 

you make him think about you?” she added, slowly, with a sort of 
drawl. “On a soft spring afternoon like this, you ought to have 
him dictating poems to you, about the blue birds of happiness flut- 
tering round your dainty little feet. I know J would, if I were his 
secretary.” 


There was a dead pause. The wife stood immobile and statu- 
esque, in an attitude characteristic of her, half turning back to the 
little secretary, half averted. She half turned her back on every- 
thing. 


The secretary looked at him. 


“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I was doing an article on the 
Future of the Novel.” 


"I know that,” said the wife. ‘“That’s what’s so awful! Why 
not something lively in the life of the novelist?” 


There was a prolonged silence, in which he looked pained, and 
somewhat remote, statuesque. The little secretary hung her head, 
The wife sauntered slowly away. 


“Just where were we, Miss Wrexall?’” came the sound of his 
voice. 


The little secretary started. She was feeling profoundly indig. 
nant. Their beautiful relationship, his and hers, to be so insulted! 


But soon she was veering downstream on the flow of his words, 
too busy to have any feelings, except one of elation at being so 


busy. 


Tea-time came: the sister brought out the tea-tray into the gar- 


den. And immediately, the wife appeared. S! : had changed, and 
was wearing a chicory-blue dress of fine cloth. The little secretary 
had gathered up her papers and was departing, on rather high heels. 
“Don’t go, Miss Wrexall,” said the wife. 

The little secretary stopped short, then hesitated. 


“Mother will be expecting me,” she said. 


“Tell her you’re not coming. And ask your sister to bring an- 
other cup. I want you to have tea with us.” 


Miss Wrexall looked at the man, who was reared on one elbow 
in the hammock, and was looking enigmatical, Hamletish. 


He glanced at her quickly, then pursed his mouth in a boyish 
negligence. 


“Yes, stay and have tea with us for once,” he said. “I see straw- 
berries, and I know you’re the bird for them.” 


She glanced at him, smiled wanly, and hurried away to tell her 
mother. She even stayed long enough to slip on a silk dress. 


“Why, how smart you are!” said the wife, when the little secre- 
tary reappeared on the lawn, in chicory-blue silk. 


“Oh, don’t look at my dress, compared to yours!” said Miss 
Wrexall. They were of the same colour, indeed! 


“At least you earned yours, which is more than I did mine,” said 
the wife, as she poured tea. “You like it strong?” 


She looked with her heavy eyes at the smallish, birdy, blue-clad, 
overworked young woman, and her eyes seemed to speak many in- 
explicable dark volumes. 


“Oh, as it comes, thank you,” said Miss Wrexall, leaning 
nervously forward. 


“Tt’s coming pretty black, if you want to ruin your digestion,” 
said the wife. 


“Oh, Ill have some water in it, then.” 
“Better, I should say.” 


“How’d the work go?—all right?” asked the wife, as they drank 
tea, and the two women looked at each other’s blue dresses. 


“Qh!” he said. “As well as you can expect. It was a piece of 
pure flummery. But it’s what they want. Awful rot, wasn’t it, 
Miss Wrexall ?” 


Miss Wrexall moved uneasily on her chair. 


“Tt interested me,” she said. “Though not so much as the 
novel.” 


“The novel? Which novel?” said the wife. “Is there another 
new one?” 


Miss Wrexall looked at him. Not for worlds would she give 
away any of his literary activities. 


“Oh, I was just sketching out an idea to Miss Wrexall,” he said. 


“Tell us about it!” said the wife. “Miss Wrexall, you tell us 
what it’s about.” 


She turned on her chair, and fixed the little secretary. 


"I’m afraid—” Miss Wrexall squirmed—‘I haven’t got it very 
clearly myself, yet.” 


“Oh, go along! Tell us what you have got then!” 


Miss Wrexall sat dumb and very vexed. She felt she was being 
baited. She looked at the blue pleatings of her skirt. 


"I’m afraid I can’t,” she said. 


“Why are you afraid you can’t? You're so very competent. 

I’m sure you’ve got it all at your finger-ends. I expect you write 

a good deal of Mr Gee’s books for him, really. He gives you the 
hint, and you fill it all in. Isn’t that how you do it?’ She spoke 
ironically, and as if she were teasing a child. And then she glanced 


down at the fine pleatings of her own blue skirt, very fine and 
expensive. 


“Of course you’re not speaking seriously?” said Miss Wrexall, 
rising on her mettle. 


“Of course Jam! I’ve suspected for a long time—at least, for 

some time—that you write a good deal of Mr Gee’s books for him, 
from his hints.” 

It was said in a tone of raillery, but it was cruel. 

“T should be terribly flattered,” said Miss Wrexall, straighten- 

ing herself, “if I didn’t know you were only trying to make me fee] 
a fool.” 

“Make you feel a fool? My dear child!—why, nothing could 

be further from me! You're twice as clever, and a million times 

as competent as I am. Why, my dear child, I’ve the greatest ad. 
miration for you! I wouldn’t do what you do, not for all the 

pearls in India. I couldn’t, anyhow—” 


Miss Wrexall closed up and was silent. 


“Do you mean to say my books read as if—” he began, rearing 
up and speaking in a narrowed voice. 


“T do!” said his wife. “Just as if Miss Wrexall had written 

them from your hints. I honestly thought she did—when you were 
too busy—” 

“How very clever of you!” he said. 

“Very!” she cried. “Especially if I was wrong!” 


“Which you were,” he said. 


“How very extraordinary!” she cried. ‘Well, I am once more 
mistaken !” 


There was a complete pause. 


It was broken by Miss Wrexall, who was nervously twisting her 
fingers. 


“You want to spoil what there is between me and him, I can see 
that,” she said bitterly. 


“My dear, but what és there between you and him?” asked the 
wife. 


“T was happy working with him, working for him! I was happy 
working for him!” cried Miss Wrexall, tears of indignant anger 
and chagrin in her eyes. 


“My dear child!” cried the wife, with simulated excitement, 

“go on being happy working with him, go on being happy while 
you can! If it makes you happy, why then, enjoy it! Of course! 

Do you think I'd be so cruel as to want to take it away from you?— 
working with him? JI can’t do shorthand and typewriting and 
double-entrance book-keeping, or whatever it’s called. I tell you, 
I’m utterly incompetent. I never earn anything. I’m the parasite 

on the British oak, like the mistletoe. The blue bird doesn’t flutter 
round my feet. Perhaps they’re too big and trampling.” 


She looked down at her expensive shoes. 
“If I did have a word of criticism to offer,” she said, turning 
to her husband, “it would be to you, Cameron, for taking so much 


from her and giving her nothing.” 


“But he gives me everything, everything!” cried Miss Wrexall. 
“He gives me everything!” 


“What do you mean by everything?” said the wife, turning on 
her sternly. 


Miss Wrexall pulled up short. There was a snap in the air, and 
a change of currents. 


“T mean nothing that you need begrudge me,” said the little sec- 
retary rather haughtily. “I’ve never made myself cheap.” 


There was a blank pause. 
“My God!” said the wife. ‘You don’t call that being cheap? 


Why, I should say you got nothing out of him at all, you only give! 
And if you don’t call that making yourself cheap—my God!” 


“You see, we see things different,” said the secretary. 
“T should say we do!—thank God!’ rejoined the wife. 


“On whose behalf are you thanking God?” he asked sarcas- 
tically. 


“Everybody’s, I suppose! Yours, because you get everything 
for nothing, and Miss Wrexall’s, because she seems to like it, and 
mine because I’m well out of it all.” 


“You needn’t be out of it all,” cried Miss Wrexall magnani- 
mously, “if you didn’t put yourself out of it all.” 


“Thank you, my dear, for your offer,” said the wife, rising. 

“But I’m afraid no man can expect fwo blue birds of happiness to 
flutter round his feet; tearing out their little feathers!” 

With which she walked away. 


After a tense and desperate interim, Miss Wrexall cried: 
“And really, need any woman be jealous of me!” 


“Quite!” he said. 


And that was all he did say. 


NIGHTFALL 
BY DANIEL CORKERY 
from The Dial - July 1927 


HIS name was Reen, but they called him the Colonial: their 

way of pronouncing the word could not easily be set down 

here, however. They had never used it, scarcely ever heard it 

until the newspapers during the Great War had dinned it into 

their ears. In New Zealand he had lived his many years. There 

he had landed in his young manhood, toiled upwards, found himself 
a wife, built his household, in course of years married off his three 
sons and his two daughters, all to the wrong people, it seemed; 

there at last had buried his wife, upon which he had thrown in 

his hand, sold off everything, and made straight back to the rocks 


and fields of his boyhood. Without warning one summer after- 
noon he drove into his sister’s house in west Cork, a man still 
hardy, if grey-haired, erect enough, bright-eyed, and with the firm 
voice and free ways of one who, though he had never confessed 
himself beaten, had not won through without sweat and bitter- 
ness. 


It was the quiet end of the farmer’s year, a day in early October. 
The Renahans since morning had been building what they called 
the home rick. In the close beyond the cow sheds was its place 
from time out of mind. More than two months earlier, in August, 
before the corn was fit for cutting they had built their main rick, 
also in its traditional place—the widest of the ledges which lay 
along the pathway winding up the side of the cummer towards 
the hill top. 


It was a gully for the north-west wind, this close of theirs, and 
they had been glad to put a crown on the day’s work and get 
within to the warmth and merriment, the fire and the card-playing. 
They were a large family on whom the scatter for America had not 
yet fallen. Even without the others who had been assisting in 

the work, Phil Cronin, the labouring boy, Pat Lehane, a neighbour 
of theirs, Kitty Mahony, a neighbour’s daughter, and one of the 
Lynch boys, the Renahans of themselves were numerous enough 
to fill the flag-paved, lamp-lit kitchen with bright and noisy life. 


They were in their characteristically careless working clothes, 
patched and repatched and unpatched, stained with mire or sul- 
phate of copper, many-coloured, loose-fitting, and one could not 
but notice all this because of this Colonial relative of theirs sitting 
on the settle between Kitty Mahony and the blaze of the fire. How 
different he was from the others! This ingathering he had fore- 
seen, perhaps had foreseen Kitty Mahony’s visit, and had made 
himself ready for it—had shaved himself, had put on his newest 
clothes—he had many suits of them—had chosen his heaviest watch- 
chain, his best linen; his boots he had polished; and his thinnish 
hair, after drenching it with odorous oils, he had carefully brushed 
and creased. The others, all of them, had contented themselves 
with bending their long backs and washing their hands in the 
current of water that ran from between two rocks swiftly across 
the close. It was their way mostly to keep their tattered everyday 
caps on their heads, indoors or out; and their hair was anyhow. 
Kitty Mahony was the only one who had taken any care with her- 


self before coming across the fields from her father’s house; she 
however always looked clean and tidy. Everybody knew that 
she was to marry the eldest son of the house, Mat Renahan. 


Phil Cronin and Pat Renahan, the second son, were trying to 
recapture a way of dancing the “Blackbird” they had seen at 
Dunmanway feis the Sunday before, three days ago. Again and 
again they had tried it. They would break down, begin to argue, 
resume the clatter, and break down once more. The musician— 
the youngest of all the boys, Tim—as soon as the rhythm of their 
feet went into confusion, would at once take the fife from his lips, 
lean down over his knees, and without a word, again begin his 
teasing of the sheep-dog that, with stiffened limbs, lay stretched 
between his feet on the flags. 


The old Colonial gave his head a critical shake: “‘No,” he said, 
“that’s not it; that’s not a bit like it,” and he turned and put his 
lips almost against Kitty Mahony’s shapely ear: “They’re clumsy, 
see? They’re clumsy, you know.” 


“Isn’t their own way just as good?” she answered him, care- 

lessly, without turning her head. In the dance she was taking 

but little interest. She was eager for her lover to return from 
Dunmanway: she had had no thought that he would not be in his 
own house before her that evening. Her eyes were firm on the open 
doorway, on the chilly luminous space that lay behind the firelit 
figures moving and dancing on the flags. Yet even these few 

words the old man was glad to hear: “Yes, but they’re clumsy all 
the time. They couldn’t put any finish on it even if they had 

the steps, not what you'd call finish.” 


But the dancers had resumed. 


Every now and then the father, John Renahan, without a word, 
would plod bulkily, heavy-footed, across the room, disappearing 
into the dairy for something or other. Massive, silent, heavy-fea- 
tured, he thought but little of disturbing the laughing group in the 
middle of the space. He would hulk through them in a straight 
line like a surly bull through a herd of milkers. Without breaking 
the rhythm they would draw aside, holding up their chests. They 
were so used to his ways that they took no anger from them. Once 
again he entered from the close and passed through them without 
a word, without a sign. As he did so, the girl’s thoughts took on 
sudden and passionate life. All those about her, the dancers, the 


others, were nothing to her either. They were there in that kitchen 
and he she would have there was elsewhere. “I wish he’d come, oh, 
I wish he’d come,” her passion spoke within her, so earnestly that 
she feared she had said the words aloud. She looked from one to 
another, turning her eyes only, and when she caught the annoying 
voice again in her ear she was relieved: “There’s a great change 

in everything, in everything. They’re awkward.” 


She nodded twice, and he was encouraged. He raised his voice 
this time, speaking to the whole room: “You may give it up, give 
it up. You can’t master it. You're that awkward.” 


The dancers slackened off, and Pat Lehane, an onlooker leaning 
against the wall, took the pipe from his mouth: “Of course we’re 
awkward, and as you’d say, damn awkward too. And ’tisn’t for 
want of instruction we’re awkward. Our little priest, down from 
the Altar itself he’s at us; and I’m afraid ’tis little improvement 
he’s making in us. And the master, he says our equals for awk- 
wardness isn’t in Munster. And the returned Yanks, they that do 
nothing themselves only saunter around, they’re the worst of all. 
The awkward squad, that’s what we are. The awkward squad that 
can’t learn nothing.” 


He was big, bony, high-coloured, with large flashing eyes, like an 
excited horse’s, and a drooping moustache of strong hairs with dew 
drops adhering to the tips of them, and when speaking he threw 

up his head as if to give the voice free passage from the strong 
gristly throat. In gurgles and splashes it poured from him; and 

his heart warmed both eye and tongue. “The awkward squad that 
can’t learn nothing,” and he threw his hand carelessly in the air 

as if there never could be question of remedy. 


They were puzzled how to take him, but Tim, the musician, 
pointed his fife straight out at the dancers: “The awkward squad,” 
he said and throwing back his head, went into uncontrollable 
laughter. It took hold of them all; and the dancers began to look 
around for corners of seats to sink upon. The whole floor space 
in the centre of the room then lay vacant, the light falling on it. 


Phil Cronin had already risen to get down the pack of cards 
when, whatever madness had seized him, the old Colonial rose 
up and stepped deliberately into the gaping space. “Play it up, 
sonny,” he said to the boy, with such a motion of his hand as he 
might have used to call a porter in a railway station. 


The boy gave him a swift glance, tightened his fife with one firm 
twist, blew in the hole of it, and started the tune, his eyes looking 
straight out under his brows at the waiting figure. Very erect 

he stood, silent in the glow of the fire, his arms stiffly downwards, 
his head raised, and an inward expression on his features: he was 
listening, listening—delaying to let the music take full possession 
of him. As silently they all stared at him. Then he sprang out. 
With a lightness, even daintiness, with a restraint unknown to 
them he was tapping out the rhythm as he had learned it more than 
sixty years ago before decay had come upon the local traditions. 
But the onlookers were not impressed. They soon knew how 
limited his steps were; and to them who had often seen prize 
dancers from Cork city or Limerick, where the dancing is better, 
his style seemed old-fashioned and slow. And of course after a 
few minutes there was but little life left in the aged limbs. They 
sagged at the knees. Noticing this they took to encouraging him, 
whispering wondering remarks on his skill and time. The old 

fool danced and danced, would dance until he dropped, it seemed, 
although by now his performance was little better than a sort of 
dull floundering. 


Pat Lehane then took to letting yells of delight out of him as 

if he could not help it: “Whew!” “Whew!” he cried; and soon 

the others were joining in. In the midst of the bedlam John 
Renahan, the father, entered in his silent way, made across the 
room, brushing almost against the floundering figure whom perhaps 
the touch of a finger would now overturn. Silence fell upon them 
all. The fife sang out, but not so certain of itself. The dancer 
floundered more helplessly than before. The tapping had become 

a sort of scraping and sliding. 


As the father reached the door of the dairy-room he looked along 
those ranged against the wall and without raising his voice said: 
“*Tis a shame for ye.” 


Their eyes followed his rounded back going from them; then 
they looked at one another shyly. But the dancer held on. Some- 
body began to clap gently. They all took it up, and Pat Lehane 
reached his hand to the falling figure and led him back to the 
settle. 


The creature was trembling violently—one noticed it as he wiped 
his blood-red face. His chest was heaving. 


They heard the son of the house turning his horse and cart into 
the yard. Soon afterwards he entered, a bag of bran dragging 
heavily from his right arm. 


As he sat eating his supper, he was given, surreptitiously, a glow- 
ing account of the Colonial’s skill as a step-dancer. The Colonial 
himself, now in the centre of a little circle who, at the other side 
of the room, were shuffling and dealing the cards, let on not to 
hear what was being told to the young man. Yet they knew he 
was taking in every word of it. For all that whenever he played 

a card he raised his lips to Kitty’s ear, telling her that he was 
winning because she was there beside him. 


When she saw that her lover had finished his meal she stood 

up from beside the Colonial. She could not further restrain her- 
self. Her eyes were hot and flashing, her colour heightened. But 
the Colonial also stood up. He said with some huskiness in his 
voice, with some difficulty in making it carry: “Maybe Mat is 
tired after his journey?” 


Mat had been through three or four years of guerilla warfare, 
captaining his district. There were but few places in Munster 
that he had not been in. He moreover had been in prison and 
following that in an internment camp. He had learnt to shift for 
himself. From the colour in Kitty’s cheeks, her angry eyes, her 
eager, parted lips, he caught that the old man had been pestering 
her. He too took fire; yet he held himself in. He looked at him 
silently, and a smile broadened across his face like cold sunshine 
across a tract of bare countryside on a March day: “Do I look 
tired?” he said. 


Old Reen was confused: “But if I went along with you, along 
with you, some of the way?” 


The lover had put a cigarette between his lips. He leant 

across the table, stretching out his head until he had the tip of 
the cigarette above the chimney of the lamp that hung on the 
whitened wall. Kitty was standing uneasily in the middle of the 
floor. They heard the Colonial’s voice again: “My hat is up- 
stairs.” 


The cigarette had reddened: taking it from his lips Mat said 
nonchalantly: “Up with you then.” 


Stumbling in his eagerness he made up the stairs for the hat. 

He glowed to think what a surprising lot of things about dancing 
he would say to the two of them, things they could never have 
heard before. When he had disappeared, the lover impulsively 
flung open the door, held it open for the girl, put his arm about 
her shoulders passionately, and turned to those within: “Give us 
half a mile start on that champion dancer of yours, half a mile— 
that’s all we ask.” 


They were gone, their spirits leaping within them. 


When the Colonial came down with his new black hat in his 
hand, the roomful were very intent on their cards. He made 
straight out, pulling the door to behind him. Then the card-play- 
ing ceased and there was a blank silence. 


The father broke it saying: “I wish to God that old idiot would 
go back to where he came from. And I don’t like what that pair 
is after doing either. I don’t like it at all.” 


His words took the merriment out of the gathering. Soon after- 
wards all except the sons and daughters of the family, made out, 
but it was through the back door they went out. Their heavy boots 
were heard clamping up the rocky passage that led to the bohereen. 
That way they would not come on a poor flustered creature groping 
in the darkness, making onward in sudden and reckless starts or 
standing still to listen for any little stir that might let him know 
whether the lovers had gone east or west. Only in a dull way 

those neighbours felt that they should not care to come upon an 
old man so bothered in his thoughts. What a fool he was!—-sixty- 
nine years of age and yet letting it slip from his memory that his 
life had been lived out, that his hair was grey, and that his arms 
would be empty for ever more. They gave no thought at all to 

the lovers. Yet, and for no reason it seemed, the spirits of the 

two of them began to leap within them with so astonishing an 
energy that their limbs for trembling could hardly keep the ground 
as they made onwards. Swiftly they made on, even fiercely; 
laughter had died within them. 


GERMAN LETTER 
June, 1927 
by THOMAS MANN 


AFTER one is fifty, it is my experience that one has at times, 

as much as ever, an intense desire to write; as for read- 

ing, unfortunately, matters are far other than they were. One can- 
not recall the literary appetite of youth and think of all that he 
devoured for pleasure or nourishment, without being dissatisfied 
with fastidious old age. The more we are permitted or forced to 
read, the more exacting we become. It is seldom that a book can 
fascinate us—and the fact would be sadder than it is if our more 
rarely experienced enjoyment did not entail a correspondingly en- 
larged gratitude for what does occasionally seem to revive enthusi- 
asm. A few things of recent years occur to me which have had this 
delightful effect upon me. The books of Franz Kafka for instance, 
both the short stories and the long phantasies, Der Prozess and Das 
Schloss. These works, which are highly original, were written with 
an almost sublime carefulness. They are ominous, grotesque, and 
morbid, undeniably masterpieces, and provide the most penetra- 
tive entertainment that one can imagine. The public has not yet 
come to realize its debt to the Bohemian poet, Max Brod, who 
wrested them from his shrinking friend and scrupulously arranged 
them and edited them after the author’s early death. Brod has 
himself produced among other things, two important historical 
novels, Tycho Brahe’s Weg zu Gott and Reubeni, and a spirited 
critical work, Heidentum, Christentum, Judentum, which is rich 

in striking generalizations; but he has also shown himself capable 
of a self-effacing devotion to a mentality alien to his own. .. . I 

am strongly conscious too of someone I must speak of, in the 
thought of whose name similarly, I “count myself lucky.” 
Regrettably, it is that of another writer who has died—Marcel 
Schwob, the Alsatian, whose work, originally written in French, has 
been translated into a smooth and expert German by Hegener in 
Hellerau. These classical miniatures, Imaginary Lives * and The 


1 Imaginary Lives. By Marcel Schwob. Translated into English by 
Lorimer Hammond. 12mo. 256 pages. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


Children’s Crusade,’ are charming conceptions, and have a delicacy 
and nobility of form which is without parallel in modern literature. 
They are “art,” if you will—that is, if we of Central and Eastern 


Europe with our social and moral preoccupations, may call art what 
is exquisitely elaborated, devoid of practical purpose, art for art’s 
sake. ... At which point it might be valid to digress long enough 

to characterize the situation in general. 


The “artistic,” at one time antonym of the bourgeois, is now 
thoroughly bourgeois and conservative. The intellectual conscience 
is against it, and for the time being there is scarcely any moral 
vitality left to it. It would be a mistake to be content with eco- 
nomic explanations and to stop with the assertion that Flaubert’s 
art-idealism, which is looked upon to-day as thoroughly romantic, 
is unthinkable now that it is no longer supported by “income.” In 
the first place, there are sections of the continent where the idea of 
art seems to have resisted a lack of income: I am thinking par- 
ticularly of France, which might pass in this respect for the most 
“backward” country of Europe—where a concept of “art” still per- 
sists with astounding hardihood, scarcely affected by those adverse 
circumstances which France shares with the rest of Europe. In 

the second place, however, that art-idealism was but one particular 
manifestation of idealism in general, reflecting a faith, a Weltan- 
schauung, now past and encompassing still other ideas as insipid 
and inflated as the idea of art—the idea of freedom, for example. 
And as such it will be consigned to the realm of the superannuated 
by our—how shall I say it ?—fascist era, perhaps with some im- 
patience, perhaps with an exaggerated air of finality. It is very 
probable that the fascist anti-idealism will determine the character- 
istic aspect of 1930. But we may be permitted to think as far ahead 
as 1950 and suspect that after being repeatedly buried as “liberal,” 
ideas and tendencies which Europe cannot radically deny itself for 
long without going to the dogs, may possibly experience a sur- 
prising renaissance. And finally this assumption and this expecta- 
tion are to-day bringing Germany and France together, both being 
countries in which the concepts of humanity and freedom can find 
comparative refuge, and may perhaps survive a lean season. In 


1 The Children’s Crusade. By Marcel Schwob. Translated into English 
by Henry Copley Greene. Brochure. 67 pages. Thomas Mosher. $1.50. 


keeping with this fact, the Germans, who are disturbed by an old- 
fashioned attachment to the idea of art, to-day find some support 
in a mute appeal to France. I hate false and confusing alternatives 
whose supporters and advocates cannot see one jot beyond the 


fashion of the moment, and where either attitude is at best but a 
corrective to the opposite excess. Rationalism, intellectualism, 
bourgeois liberalism—or thought-denying madness which parades 
itself to-day in brutal intoxication as “life” and “the new”: there 
would seem to be nothing else open to the kind of youth that thinks 
it has dispensed with the concept of humanity for good and all and 
has sewn the swastika of exultant brutality on its banner. Such 
feeble-mindedness in the country of Goethe and Nietzsche I cannot 
but feel to be a disgrace, and I am manifestly not alone in my 
unformulated impression. As it was recently expressed by one 
writer * who seems to be equally annoyed by the manner in which 
a genuine insight into human potentialities is now being so generally 
degraded, “The subject which laid the greatest claim upon 
Nietzsche’s emotions was European humanity as Goethe last repre- 
sented it... . We could develop all of Nietzsche’s thought around 
this idea as a centre and should attain thereby the unity of a vast 
human philosophy.” And, sympathetically, he catalogues the 
elements of this philosophy: a kinship with the classical era, as 
genuine as Hélderlin’s, the idea of self-development, the study of 
personality, the conception of the good European and of the free 
spirit, of intellectual honesty, profound attention to the question of 
human distinction, affirmation of the immediate world, the psychol- 
ogy of superiority, an unrivalled mastery of speech, which taken 
together comprise Nietzsche’s real humanism, and over against 
which all his romantic idiosyncrasies, such as the “blond beast” and 
the glorification of power, have but faint force to-day. Yes, 
everything in Nietzsche which the European anti-idealism 2 /a 
mode goes so far as to cite as precedent has the insipid effect of an 
artist’s lapse—and what is left is the solicitous, educative vision 

of a humanity whose tragic poise and intellectual beauty far tran- 
scend immediate vicissitude, or any lung-cramped retrogression. 
But I have wandered far, I admit. The chief danger of the 

situation seems to reside in the continual temptation to orientate 


1 Fritz Landsberger in the Europiaische Revue. 


it. It was the present status of art which set my thoughts in motion, 
and the question as to whether art can exist under contemporary 
conditions, a question which is very closely related to the prob- 
lem of freedom and can only be answered in relation to it. The 
belief that art is justified even when no social value can be placed 
upon it involves an idealistic way of thinking which may at 
present be looked upon as both old-fashioned and frivolous; but 


the decisive word cannot be spoken until things of the mind have 
been definitely assigned their place, and that time is still far 
distant. Thus: no over-hastiness. And no false alternatives. For 
there are works written under the aesthetic of idealism which are 
so imbued with the social experiences of the times that art and con- 
science are reconciled at a stroke, and this is the phase of contem- 
porary literature, one must admit, which is richest and soundest. 

It is out of gratitude for two such works that I prolong this letter: 
gratitude for two books—one Russian and the other German— 
which recently revived in me my passion for reading. 


The one in Russian is by Ivan Shmelyov and is called in German 
Der Kellner.’ Its German version is by Kate Rosenberg, who is the 
most cautious and sensitive of all our contemporary translators 
from the Russian. It was Shmelyov, the émigré, who wrote Die 
Sonne der Toten, a humiliating document of revolutionary distress, 
a hideous portrayal of bloodshed for conscience’ sake and of a 
deeply tragic social disillusionment. Der Kellner was written 
earlier, in the Czar’s time, and one cannot help feeling that the 
author’s subsequent disillusionment in no sense belies the revolu- 
tionary pathos which, however ambiguously expressed, informs this 
book and pulsates in it. Written with a highly poetic simplicity, 

and with a rich vein of humour, Der Kellner is strikingly remini- 
scent of Hamsun—not that one need infer that it was influenced by 
Hamsun, for admittedly the great Norwegian is himself much in- 
debted to Russian literature. It purports to be the life story of a 
waiter in a Petersburg restaurant, the typically simple father of a 
family who, while earning his livelihood by serving under an unjust 
capitalistic system, quietly observes at close range the by-play of the 
rich. He is no revolutionary, he knows nothing of politics, he is 
content to wait upon these gentlemen for what money there is in it 


1 Published by S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin. 


—and since he is efficient and his work is appreciated, he is able to 
respect himself precisely by reason of his industriousness, saving his 
own soul at the same time, and trying to come through the mire with 
dignity. But his son Kolyushka, proud, direct, and excitable, is 
drawn by radical subtenants into the machinations of a certain out- 
lawed and persecuted faction. This fine-souled, incorruptible youth, 
the typical social idealist, rebel, and conspirator of czarist Russia, is 
the most attractive figure in the book. And similarly, the most 
beautiful and deeply poetic situation in this imagined biographic 


portrait centres in the relationship between father and son: be- 
tween the gaunt, implacable boy—whose reserved, filial love is 
perpetually at war with resentment in seeing his father lackey 

to a degenerate society—and the work-ridden, vigilantly compliant 
bread-winner, who grieves over the apparent disrespect of his off- 
spring, despairs at the deliberate unruliness with which the boy 
spoils his career at school, all the while so revering and loving 
Kolya’s scrupulousness that with him in mind, he is impelled to 
give back a large sum of money he had found under the table 
after a party. He is so pious as to connect this moral action with 
the narrow and almost mystical rescue of Kolyushka from polit- 
ical spies, which furthermore is a service to the reader. He is 
beset with misfortune. Fate half makes it up to him, only to strike 
him anew. In the end he takes charge of the child of his betrayed 
daughter Natashka. “After all it was my grandchild. . . . It was 
called Yulka. . . . I arranged an old clothes-basket for it. It was 
like a sunbeam in my room.” How strange! A new life, a sun- 
beam. Why? It had been brought into the world under wretched 
circumstances, and there was no reason to expect that it would be 
happier than any of the other creatures portrayed in the bitter and 
simple pages of this book. A sunbeam none the less. It asks to be 
accepted with confidence and with emotion. The bantling of his 
dishonoured and ruined child is the sunbeam by which fate lights up 
the declining years of this tired, unfairly treated old man. 


In the German book, the hero is always addressed as Herr Graf, 
Graf being the German word for Count, yet he is neither a count 
nor an imposter, but Graf is his name, Oskar Maria Graf, and he 

is the author. His reminiscences, entitled Wir Sind Gefangen, 
constitute a characteristically unwieldy volume which, while almost 
seven hundred fifty pages in length, can be read through as though 
they were a hundred and the reader were twenty. Yes, I insist that 
not for a long while has any book so captivated, astounded, and 
occupied me as these sketches written by a man of thirty-three. Not 
that they are absorbing as “polite literature,” for they are not 
“polite,” and they really would not have much to do with literature, 
even supposing one did not take too literally the sansculottic 
author’s independence of received ideas, and though the writing 

of a good book quite definitely requires a fund of reading, culture, 
and comparative experience—in short what we term education. 
Education? The bourgeois world lags far behind, with its morals 
and aesthetics, and its concern for the “poetic.” Here is a new 
world, a proletarian world, a life such as we have all been ex- 
periencing for the last ten years—concemed with other things than 


art and taste. In this scheme of living it must seem absurd and 
antediluvian that the artistic and the poetic should be cherished as 
ends in themselves; and these things come to be looked upon as 
spontaneous functionings, as accidents of man and mind—nor 
should they have ever ceased to be such, if they actually ever were 
anything else. Poetry never dies out of the world, not even the 

most uneducated world—and this book, which might have been no 
more than a crude first-hand record of war and revolution is by rea- 
son of a marvellous human freshness, by the gift of emotion, suffer- 
ing, and humour, an autobiographical fiction, a novel of personality, 
as good (really as good!) as Hamsun’s Mysteries,’ with whose 

cult of torment it has so much in common, although in setting and 
period it is so totally different. 


Graf is an Upper Bavarian, and with his dialectically coloured 
German he is as solid as any one could wish. Yet this is no longer 
the solidity of Gaghofer, Ruederer, and Thoma! The bourgeois 
press of Munich will not commend his book, although by an in- 
advertence some parts of it have already appeared there. His 
regionalism is too thoroughly infected with international literature 
and international socialism for this, and his attitude towards the 
people is too revolutionary. Also, he is neither a peasant, a hunter, 
nor a yodelling mountaineer, but a city man, which in itself is sus- 
pect—originally a half-countrified baker’s assistant and later also 
engaged as a baker. Even during an oppressive, brutal childhood 


1 Mysteries. By Knut Hamsun. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Arthur G. Chater. 12mo. 338 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


his singular mind struggles to get free and to think for itself. Sub- 
sequently he becomes a “writer” in Munich, Bohemian and in- 
tellectual proletarian, and he too experiments with the political 
organizations which attract Shmelyov’s Kolyushka. Then he is 
driven into the war; and his adventures as a soldier under arms yet 
disqualified, his timid resistance, the illness which he simulates, 
and which finally procures him his freedom, constitute the maddest, 
most naive, and most gruesomely comic story that one could ever 
hope to read. I also believe that his account of the Munich revolu- 
tio and counter-revolution is of enduring worth as a human and 
historic document. 


I could not say how much I was stimulated and cheered by the 
book’s originality, which is identical with the character of its pro- 


tagonist—clumsy and sensitive, impossible and appealing, and 
thoroughly unusual. His eyes rest on people and things, apparently 
with boorish bluntness, but in reality with sharpness and cunning, 
from behind a mask of fatuity, and they are never deceived. A 
proletarian Golem stumbles about with the heaviness of mud, 
gapes, grows excited, lays about him, and picks his way craftily and 
rudely through the life of his times which, though it sullies and 
humiliates him, is in many essential respects the sort best suited to 
his talents. A Golem—and with the mystic name of four letters on 
his tongue. He is continually struggling, grotesquely, helplessly, 
and nobly, to raise himself from the mud, to reach the light, human- 
kind, and God. He bungles, and his bungling causes both laughter 
and head-shaking, but for this reason he wins our hearts; and if the 
function of art, as I incline to believe, is to make things affect one 
acutely which ordinarily could not, then this unwieldy book in 
which he redeems himself is a true work of art! 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HADRIAN LIKED TO TRAVEL 

Orient Express. By John Dos Passos. With Il- 
lustrations in Color from Paintings by the Author. 
8vo. 181 pages. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


IN presenting Mr Dos Passos’ novel about New York the pub- 

lishers hit upon the caption: Manhattan sits for her portrait. 

The same device can never be used to describe Orient Express, no, to 
not by the most dithyrambic, the most divinely careless of press- pe 
men; the Near East never a moment sits for é¢s portrait, because rei 
Mr Dos Passos never gives the N. E. a chance to do anything but mi 
scream and hide its face in its veils while he rushes through like a fo 
highly powered locomotive going sixty miles an hour. The book is mw 
aptly, unerringly named. A portrait demands a certain calm not en 
only in the model, but primarily in the painter, and of this gift of ju 
contemplation Mr Dos Passos has next to nothing. Why should se: 


he have it? Its possession might make him a more interesting, but 
scarcely a more exciting writer. As things are, he is the most th 
alluring of photographers. His faculty for the observation of ce} 
externals, especially where the element of colour is involved, is “T 
such as to make for the despair of those less acutely alive to the su 
jumbled beauty of the map, the criss-cross values of almost every- Al 


thing in the contemporary world. As someone said of Huysmans, yo 
he is an eye. It is extraordinary how much he sees, how much he to 
records at a glance in a single packed, electric sentence tingling yi 
with light and colour, and it is the more extraordinary when we Ke 
consider the merciless speed with which he races through the ou 
physical and moral world, enduring the war, recording the war in ne 
a good book, recording the war’s generation in a book even better; W 
attempting to synthesize the world’s last wonder in a third, cap- is 
turing the new Babylon as if it were Leviathan with the hook tir 

of his prose; writing poetry, writing publicism, always writing, Tr 
always tasting new dishes, meeting new people, experiencing new pa 


sights, loving everything but private property (property would tie 
him down) letting all the waves and waters of existence roll over 
him and emerging abreast, exhilarated, a new book in his hand; 

in Samarkand one month and in Mexico the next. Is it any 

wonder that in this kaleidoscopic existence things should refuse 

to form patterns or assume significance, that the absolute should 
appear the petrified, the already dead, and that he should be content 
to be, as he says somewhere of the Frenchman, Blaise Cendrars, 
“merely a good writer, leave it at that”? Yes, leave it at that; 

one hasn’t time to be more. 


What a discouraging number of travel books there are in Eng- 

lish by writers of reputation, and how few of them achieve that 
quality of intimate excitement which is the first impression dis- 
engaged from Mr Dos Passos’ breathless narrative. Everyone with 
just enough money, just enough leisure, but not an iota of either 
to spare, is enabled to do the four continents and the seven seas, 
perhaps once every two years. We rush over. We rush back. We 
remain on the other side and rush from point to point with twenty 
minutes for refreshments. Ah, that stupid and deadly nostalgia 

for transcontinental trains, Orient expresses, steamships, planes, 
wagon-lits, buffets! Tips, teas, everlasting bells, everlasting drinks, 
endless faces, endless chatter. With just enough money, we repeat, 
just enough leisure, one can become, in a relatively short time, a 
seasoned man. 


What is the use of it? Mr Dos Passos appears to demand in 

those moments toward the end of his book when he slips per- 
ceptibly from pure photography to a kind of exasperated poetry: 
“Does anything ever come of this constant dragging of a ruptured 
suitcase from dock to railway station and railway station to dock? 
All the sages say it’s nonsense. In the countries of Islam, they know 


you're mad... .” Yes, but so is the rest of the world, and the 
tourist is in tune with his time. Even Islam, to some degree, has 
yielded to the madness of nationalism, the rights of minorities, 
Kemal, the Angora government, independent Hedjaz, King Feisul, 
our lover and our hope, let Arabia live for ever! The little mad- 
ness of the tourist blends in gracefully with the great universal 
Walpurgis of a world which made the war and the peace. Property 
is only another mischievous futility like this insensate globe-trot- 
ting, and there is a fierce joy in the author’s description of red 
Transcaucasia where “all the intricate paraphernalia . . . that 
padded the walls of existence have melted away under the wheels 
of the Russians, the Germans, the British, the Turks, the Georgian 
Social-Democrats and the Bolsheviki.” Part of the charm of the 
Near East since the war lies perhaps in its nudity, not very clean 
perhaps but certainly golden. One has the same sentiment in the 
presence of their mosques. No bric-a-brac here. No mean trifling 
little dogmas. No fuzz. ... “So we must run across the con- 
tinents, always deafened by the grind of wheels, by the roar of 
motors, wallow in all the seas with the smell of hot oil in our 
nostrils and the throb of the engines in our blood. Out of the 
Babel of city piled upon city, continent upon continent, the world 
squeezed small .. . we get what? Certainly not peace.” 


No, certainly not peace. This sudden nostalgia for tranquility 

is anew note in Mr Dos Passos. However, there is a brief fable 
from antiquity which is an answer to those who adore the “too 
many trains, the strange names spelled out in the night, the last 
meals gulped at lunch counters, the smiling lips shattered into 
void at the next station,” but who feel constrained to curse now 
and then that which they adore. The Emperor Hadrian, supreme 
arbiter of one hundred and fifty million souls, master of the 
civilized world, with considerable power and inclination to mould 
that world nearer to his heart’s desire, loved to travel. He put 

his cares and duties behind him, and set out on a journey which 
took fifteen years. In his wake trotted a mob of architects, artists, 
and engineers. Where a site pleased him there arose a city. In 

a relatively short time he was enabled to dine in Paris, partake 

of oysters at London, and hunt on Scottish moors. He pene- 
trated to the ends of the earth. He saw everything. In fact he had 
seen too much. When he returned to Rome he became morose; 
he had experienced a sort of spiritual sunstroke. Sites, aqueducts, 
glittering cities, the green Nile, the naked shoulder of Antinous, 
everything was blurred and bitter. Madness lay at the end of 

that also as at the end of the worst excesses of his predecessors. He 


died just in time. 


Had he been happier than the smallest monk among the de- 
spised Chrestiani who saw nothing but the miniature landscape 
through the slim columns of his cell, and beyond, eternity as 
through a telescope? 


CUTHBERT WRIGHT 


DISORDER AND EARLY SORROW 
BY THOMAS MANN 
The Dial - November 1927 


Translated From the German by Herman George Scheffauer 


Chapter II 


THE hall was brightly illuminated; all the electric bulbs of 

the electrolier were aflame, all save one that was burnt out. 
Cornelius stood still on one of the lower steps of the stairs and 
surveyed the hall. It made a pretty picture in the mellow light, 
with the copy of an old master over the brick fireplace, with the 
panelling, which was of soft wood, and with the red carpet on 
which the guests were standing about, tea-cup in hand, chatting 
and eating small sandwiches spread with anchovy paste. The 
atmosphere was quite festive, a slight aura of dresses, hair, and 
warm presences pervaded the hall—something that was char- 
acteristic and charged with memories. The door of the cloak- 
room stood open, for new guests were still arriving. 


Such social scenes dazzle at first; the Professor received only a 
general impression. He had not noticed that Ingrid, in a dark 
silk dress with a white accordeon-pleated cape-collar and bare 


arms, was standing close in front of him, surrounded by her 
friends, at the bottom of the steps. She nodded to him and smiled, 
showing her fine teeth. 


“Have you had a good rest?” she asked softly, as though 
between themselves. And then after he had recognized her with 
a surprise that seemed unjustified, she introduced him to her 
friends. 


“May I introduce Herr Zuber?” she asked. “And this is Fraii- 
lein Plaichinger.” 


Herr Zuber was not much to look at; the Plaichinger girl on 

the other hand was a Valkyrie, blonde, full-bosomed, and loosely- 
dressed, with a pug-nose and the high treble of buxom femininity— 
as became evident when she replied to the Professor’s polite greet- 


“You are surely most welcome,” he said. “It is awfully nice 
of you to give us this pleasure. You are a class-mate of Ingrid’s?” 


Herr Zuber was a member of Ingrid’s golf club. He was pre- 
paring for a business career, and was employed in the office of 
his uncle’s brewery. The Professor made a few jokes about the 
“thin-beer” in which he pretended to overrate to an excessive 
degree the influence of young Zuber upon the quality of this beer. 


“Now. don’t let yourselves be disturbed in any way,” he re- 
marked and was about to cross over to the dining-room. 


“And here comes Max!” said Ingrid. “Say, old man, what do 
you mean, barging in here so late, after the ball is on?” 


The “dz” or familiar “thou” form of address was common 

to all these young people and their forms of intercourse were 
strange to their elders—there was little trace of strict breeding, 
gallantry, or drawing-room manners. 


A young fellow with an exposure of white shirt-front and a 

small dress tie advanced from the cloak-room towards the staircase 
and saluted them. He was dark, but with rosy, smooth-shaven 
cheeks and with slight side-burns close to his ears, a really hand- 
some youth, not ridiculously nor gaudily handsome, like a gipsy 
violinist, but masculinely pretty in a very agreeable, well-bred, 
winning manner, with friendly black eyes. His dinner-jacket still 


sat a bit awkwardly upon him. 


“Now, now, don’t scold me, Cornelia,” he said, using the 
feminine form of her family name. “It was that confounded 
lecture.” Ingrid presented him to her father: Herr Hergesell. 


So, this was Herr Hergesell? He thanked the master of the 
house in a courteous manner for having invited him, and they 
shook hands. “I’m a bit late,” he said, jovially, “it happened 
that just to-day I had to stay in college until four o’clock, and 
then, of course, I had to rush home and change my clothes.” 
Then he spoke of his pumps, which he declared, had just given 
him great trouble in the cloak-room. 


“T brought them along in a bag,” he said. "II couldn’t expect 

to go tramping all over your carpets here in my street-shoes. But 
I stupidly forgot to bring along a shoe-horn, and, by Jove, I 
couldn’t get into them at all—imagine the stupid fix! I’ve never 
had such tight pumps in my life. The sizes are all different now, 
there’s no depending on them, and then the stuff they use nowa- 
days'!—why, it isn’t leather at all—it’s hard as cast-iron! [’ye 
mashed my whole finger. . . .’” He showed his reddened fore. 
finger confidentially, and referred to the episode again as a “fix,” 
and a most disgusting one. He spoke in precisely the way Ingrid 
had said he would and had imitated—in a very nasal manner, 
with a peculiar drawl, obviously without affectation, because it 
was the habit of all Hergesells to talk that way. 


Doctor Cornelius expressed regret that there had been no shoe- 
horn in the cloak-room and manifested due sympathy for the fore- 
finger. “Now you mustn’t let me disturb you in the slightest,” 

he said, “auf wiedersehen!” and crossed the hall to the dining- 
room. 


Here too there were guests. The dining-table had been drawn 

out full length, and tea was being served at it. But the Professor 
went straight to his own little nook, which was tapestried with em- 
broidery and lighted by its own little ceiling light, where stood the 
small round table at which he was accustomed to drink his tea. 

He found his wife there, engaged in conversation with Bert 

and two other young gentlemen. One of them was Herzl, the 
actor: Comelius recognized and greeted him. The other was 

called Méller—a type of the ““Wandervogel,’ who apparently 
neither possessed nor cared to possess a suit of ordinary party 


clothes, bourgeois clothes (the concept really meant very little any 
more). He was a young fellow who was evidently not at all am- 
bitious to play the “gentleman,” (which was another concept which 
had become vitiated). He wore a linen blouse with a belt and short 
knickers, a thick mane of hair, and horn-rimmed spectacles. His 
neck was long and thin. He was engaged in a bank, as the Pro 
fessor discovered, but in addition to this he was also active as a 
kind of artistic folk-lorist, and as a collector and singer of folk- 
ballads from all zones and tongues. He had brought along his 
guitar—by special request. It was still hanging in its oil-cloth 
cover in the cloak-room. 


Herzl the actor was small and slight, but he had a mighty 

growth of black beard, as was evident from too heavy powdering 
after his shave. His eyes were over large, glowing, and melancholy. 
In addition to the large quantities of powder he had used, he had 
apparently applied also a bit of rouge—the mat carmine upon 

his cheek-bones was obviously of cosmetic origin. How remark- 
able, thought the Professor; one would imagine that he would 
cling to either one thing or the other—either to his melancholy or 
to his rouge. Taken together they formed a psychological con- 
tradiction. Why should a misanthrope rouge himself? But here, 
no doubt, there was some dim connexion with the peculiar, alien 
form of the artistic nature, which rendered this contradiction 
possible, or even consisted of it. Well, it was interesting and no 
real reason for his not being quite hearty with him. It was a 
legitimate thing, possibly a primitive thing... . “Will you 

have lemon in your tea, Herr Hofschauspieler—Herr Court 
Actor?” 


Court Actors, of course, were a thing of the past, but Herzl was 
fond of the title, despite the fact that he was a revolutionary artist. 
And that was another contradiction which was part of his spiritual 
equipment. The Professor had rightly conjectured that this con- 
tradiction existed, and hence flattered him, as a kind of repara- 
tion for the secret repugnance he had felt upon becoming aware of 
the light shade of rouge on Herzl’s cheeks. 


“My most devoted thanks, my dear Herr Professor,” said Herzl, 
so hurriedly that he was saved from tangling his tongue only by 
means of his superb elocutionary technique. His attitude towards 
his hosts, and especially towards the master of the house, was in- 
spired by the greatest degree of respect; it was in fact almost 
excessively, even subserviently—polite. It was as though he felt 


a certain sense of guilt because of the rouge, which some inner 
compulsion had forced him to apply, but of which he disapproved, 
for the same reasons perhaps as the Professor himself, and sought 
to conciliate an unrouged world by the greatest modesty he could 
muster. 


Conversation went on, whilst tea was being drunk, passing from 
Miller’s folk-songs, from Spanish and Basque folk-songs to the 
new production of Schiller’s Don Carlos, at the National Theatre, 
a production in which Herzl was to play the title-rd/e. He began 

to talk of his interpretation of Don Carlos. “I hope,” he said, 

“that my Don Carlos will be a perfect unity, an organic whole.” 
There was also critical talk of the cast, of the values of the scenery, 
of the atmosphere and the milieu, and almost before he was aware, 
the Professor saw himself steered into his favourite channel, the 
Spain of the Counter-Reformation, which affected him rather 
painfully. He was quite innocent; he had done nothing to give 

the conversation this turn. He was seized by the fear that it 

might look as though he had sought an opportunity to lecture, 
began to wonder, and then relapsed into silence. He was glad 
when the Little Ones, Lorie and Biter, came to the table. They 
were dressed in blue velvet, their Sunday apparel, and were 

bent on participating in their own fashion in the fun of their 

elders until bedtime. They said good-evening to the strangers, 
shyly, making big eyes the while, and were then called upon to 
tell their names and their ages. Herr Moller merely regarded 

them earnestly, but Herzl, the actor, was entirely carried away 

by them, enchanted, and ecstatic. He almost blessed them, raised 
his eyes to Heaven, and folded his hands over his mouth. There 
was no doubt that he was sincere in this, but his being accustomed 
to theatrical conditions and effects caused his words and actions 
to appear frightfully false. And, moreover, it was as though his 
devotion to the children was also to serve to reconcile one to the 
rouge upon his cheek-bones. 


The tea-table was now deserted by the guests, dancing had be- 
gun in the hall, the Little Ones ran to be part of it, and the Pro- 
fessor decided to retreat to his own room. “I hope you'll have a 
good time,” he said, as he shook hands with young Moéller and 
Herzl, both of whom had sprung to their feet. And then he walked 
over to his study, to his own fenced-in empire. Here he let down 
the outer shutters, turned on the writing-table lamp, and sat down 
to work. 


It was work which in an emergency, might easily have been done, 
even in an unquiet environment—a few letters, a few quotations. 
Cornelius, of course, was déstrait. He was still haunted by minor 
impressions, the inelastic pumps of young Hergesell, the high 
falsetto emanating from the robust body of Fraiilein Plaichinger. 
His thoughts also reverted to Mdller’s collection of Basque songs, 
whilst he wrote, or leaning back into his chair, stared at emptiness, 
and they hovered about Herzl’s humility and exaggerations, “his” 
Carlos, and the court of King Philip. Conversations, he mused, 
were strange, mysterious things. They were plastic, and even when 
undirected, pursued some secret, dominating interest. He seemed 
to have noticed this frequently. In the intervals he listened to 

the by no means noisy sounds of the house-dance outside. There 
was talk to be heard, but not a trace of the shuffling sounds of the 
dance. But then, they no longer circled and shuffled, they merely 
walked around the carpet in a peculiar manner, nor were they 
disturbed by the folds of the carpet. They took hold of one 
another in a fashion to which he had not been accustomed in his 
time, and did this to the tunes of a gramophone, tunes which 
particularly engaged his attention—these peculiar melodies of the 
New World, the instrumentation of which was jazz-like, with all 
kinds of percussion pieces, which the talking-machine reproduced 
excellently. There was also the smacking clack of the castagnettes, 
but these affected him as merely a part of the jazz noises and not 
at all as Spanish. No, Spanish they were not. And then he was 
once more in the midst of his professional thoughts. 


After the lapse of half an hour, he suddenly remembered that 

it would be no more than hospitable to contribute a box of cigar- 
ettes to the festivities. It would not be proper, he reflected, to 

have the young people smoke their own cigarettes—though they 
would think nothing of it. And so he went into the empty dining- 
room and took a packet from his supplies in a little wall-cupboard. 
He did not select precisely the best, at least he did not choose those 
which he himself preferred to smoke, but rather a long, thin 
format which he was glad to get rid of, for after all, they were 
young people. He lifted the box on high with a smile and placed 

it open upon the shelf of the fireplace; then after a brief, swift 
survey, turned to go back to his room. 


Just then came an interval in the dance—the gramophone was 
silent. The young folk sat and stood about the walls of the hall 
and chatted, some of them grouped around the heraldic table near 
the windows, others on chairs in front of the fireplace. Some 


were perched upon the steps of the built-in staircase, sitting on 

the rather threadbare plush stair-carpet, and arranged amphi- 
theatrically. For example, Max Hergesell sat there with the 
buxom, high-voiced Plaichinger girl, who was looking directly into 
his face, whilst he, in a half-reclining posture and with one elbow 
supported on the step immediately behind him, gesticulated while 
speaking. The main floor-space of the biggish room was empty, 
only in the centre, directly under the electrolier, the two Little 
Ones were visible in their blue dresses, awkwardly embracing, 
gravely and slowly turning about each other. Cornelius, in passing, 
bent over and with a gentle word, stroked their hair. But they 
would not allow themselves to be disturbed in their solemn and 
infantile undertaking. Looking back from the door of his study, 
the Professor observed that young Hergesell, probably because 

he had been noticed, had heaved himself up from the step by a 
vigorous thrust of his elbow, and had come down to take little 
Lorie out of the arms of her brother, and to dance with her in a 
droll way, without music. His actions were almost like those of 
Cornelius himself whenever he went walking with “four gentle. 
men.” He bent his knees out, and sought to hold her like a grown 
person, and then made a few steps with bashful little Lorie. All 
those who had observed it, were much amused. And it was the 
signal for once more turning on the gramophone and resuming 

the dance. The Professor, with the door-knob in his hand, re 
garded the scene for a moment, nodding and shrugging his 
shoulders whimsically; then entered his room. For some minutes 
longer his features mechanically retained the smile he had brought 
in from outside. 


He once more began turning over papers under the light of his 
table-lamp, began to write, and then concluded a few trifling mat- 
ters. After a time he became aware that the company was leaving 
the staircase hall and moving over to the drawing-room of his wife, 
which like the hall, was directly connected with his study, Voices 
were now heard here and the experimental strumming of a guitar. 
Young Moller was going to sing, was in fact, already singing. 
The young bank-clerk was singing a song in an alien language in 
a powerful bass voice and accompanying it with chords from his 
guitar. The song, which was received with great appiause, was 
possibly Swedish, although the Professor who had listened until 
the close, was unable to distinguish this with any degree of cer 
tainty. For the purpose of deadening sound, a thick curtain hung 
over the door that led to the drawing-room. Then a new song 
began and Cornelius went cautiously over to the drawing-room. 


Half-darkness prevailed there. Only the draped standing- 

lamp was lit and Madller sat close to it with crossed legs on a 
cushion of the antique chest—his thumb wandered among the 
strings. There was no order in the arrangement of his audience; 

it bore the impress of chance and help-yoursel f-as-best-you-may, for 
there were not enough chairs to go round. Some were standing, 
though many, among them some of the young ladies, were simply 
sitting upon the floor, upon the carpet, clasping their knees with 
their arms or even stretching out their legs at full length. Herge- 
sell, for example, was sitting on the floor in spite of his dinner- 
jacket, close to the legs of the grand piano, and beside him crouched 
Fraulein Plaichinger. The Little Ones were also there: Frau 
Cornelius was ensconced in her arm-chair facing the singer and 

was holding both of the children on her lap. Biter, the barbarian, 
began to talk aloud right in the middle of the song and it was 
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necessary to intimidate him by “‘sss-sshes” and by shaking a finger 
at him. Lorie would never have been guilty of a thing like that. 

She sat there daintily and quietly on her mother’s lap. The 
Professor sought to catch her eye, in order to wave to her in secret, 
but she did not see him, even though she was not apparently pay- 
ing any attention to the singer. Her eyes went deeper. 


Moller sang the Joli Tambour: 
“Sire, mon roi, donnez-moi votre fille—’ 


They were all charmed. “How good!” Hergesell was heard 

to remark in the nasal, somewhat precious and peculiar manner 
of all Hergesells. Then came a song in German, for which Herr 
Moller had composed the melody himself. It was a beggar Lied 
and was hailed by the young with stormy applause: 


“The beggar lass is a-goin’ to the fair— 
Trala-la-la! 

The beggar laddie, he means to be there, 
Fol-di-rol, fol-di-rol la!” 


Great hilarity prevailed after this merry beggar’s song. “How 
exceptionally good!” said Hergesell again, true to his manner. 
Something Hungarian followed, also a great hit—rendered in the 
outlandish original tongue; Méller was undeniably a great suc- 
cess. The Professor participated ostentatiously in the applause. 
This mixture of culture and of historical-retrospective diversion in 
art, coming into the middle of this fox-trot company, warmed his 


heart. He went up to Meller, congratulated him, and began to 
discuss the selections, as well as the origins. These were in a 
song-book with notes which Mdller promised to lend him for his 


own inspection. Cornelius was the friendlier, because like all 
fathers, he at once compared the gifts of strange young men with 
those of his own son, experiencing various degrees of disquiet, 
envy, and shame in the process. “There is this Moller,” he 
thought, “‘an able bank official.” (He was by no means certain that 
Miller displayed great efficiency in the bank.) “And in addition 
he can show this special talent, to the training of which a good 
deal of energy and study must have been devoted. Now there 

is my poor Bert, who knows nothing and can do nothing, and 
thinks only of playing the clown, though he hasn’t even talent 
for that!” He strove to be just, and attempted to assure himself 
that Bert after all, was a fine boy, perhaps with more good basic 
qualities than this successful Mdller, that possibly there was the 
making of a great author in him, or something of the sort, and 
that his terpsichorean-waiter ambitions were mere boyish will- 
of-the-wispishness, a product of the unrestful hour. Still, his 
envious paternal pessimism was uppermost. When Moller started 
in to sing once more, Doctor Cornelius went back to his study. 


Whilst he continued to work with divided attention, it drew on 
toward seven o'clock. He thought of a short, matter-of-fact 

letter which he could write then as well as not. But writing takes 
time and when he had finished, it was almost half past seven 

The Italian salad was to be served at half past, and so it was 

in order for the Professor to go out, get his meed of fresh air and 
exercise in the winter darkness, and throw his letters into the post- 
box. The dance in the hall was once more in full swing, and 

he would be forced to pass through it in order to get to his overcoat 
and rubbers. But there was no longer anything exciting about 

this; he had been a frequent auditor of this youthful jollity, and 
need no longer fear that he might disturb it. He left his study, 
having first put his papers in order and picked up his letters. He 
even lingered a little about the staircase hall, for he found his 

wife seated in an arm-chair close to the door of his room. 


She sat looking on, visited from time to time by the Big Ones 

or other young people. Comelius stood beside her and regarded 

the turmoil with an equally smiling eye, for the merriment had now 
obviously reached its climax. There were other spectators present. 
Blue Anna with all her “rigorous limitations” upon her, stood near 


the stairs, because the Little Ones had not yet wearied of the 
festivities and because she was obliged to keep an eye on Biter, 
for fear of his rotating too violently and thus causing his too 
turgid blood to boil dangerously. The world below stairs was 

bent also upon seeing something of the dance and pleasures of the 
Big Ones. The two Hinterhofer ladies as well as Xavier were 
standing in the door that led to the pantry and were amusing 
themselves looking on. Fraulein Walburga, the older of the two 
déclassée sisters, and the cooking partner (not to call her the 
cook, a term she did not like to hear) peered with brown eyes 
through the thick lenses of her round spectacles, the bridge of 
which she had wrapped around with a fragment of linen rag in 
order to keep it from pressing her nose—a genial, good-humoured 
type. Fraulein Cecilia the younger, though by no means young, 
sister, revealed an extremely self-sufficient mien—upholding her 
dignity as a former member of the petite bourgeoisie. Fraulein 
Cecilia suffered a great deal over her plunge from this sphere into 
that of the servant class. She resolutely refused to wear a cap 

or any other badge or emblem of her profession as a chamber- 
maid. Her greatest ordeal came regularly every Wednesday 
evening (which was Xavier’s night out) when she was forced to 
serve at table. She would serve with averted face and 

turned-up nose, a fallen queen. It was sheer torture and grievous 
oppression to be forced to contemplate her degradation, and once, 
when the Little Ones were present by chance at the evening meal, 
both burst simultaneously into loud crying at the sight of her. 
Young Xavier knew no such sorrows. He even served very well 
at table, with a certain natural as well as acquired skill, for he 

had once been a “piccolo” or apprentice in a restaurant. Apart 
from this, however, he was really a perfect ne’ er-do-weel and a 
wind-bag—with certain positive qualities, to be sure, qualities 
which his modest master and mistress were ready at all times to 
acknowledge—but none the less an impossible wind-bag. One was 
forced to take him as he was and not expect figs from thistles. He 
was a product and offspring of the disrupted age, a true specimen 
of his generation, a servant of the revolutionary epoch, a sympa- 
thetic Bolshevist. The Professor was in the habit of calling him 
“Master of Ceremonies,” for he proved himself a most useful 
fellow, obliging and handy, on occasions of special entertainment. 


But he was totally unacquainted with the notion of duty, and jt 
was as impossible to get him to fulfil the tedious current and daily 
drudgeries and chores, as to teach some dogs to jump over a stick, 
It was so obviously against his nature that it disarmed one and 


resigned one to dissatisfaction. He was always ready in the 
interest of some definite, unusual, or amusing affair, to leave his 
bed at any hour of the night. But he never rose before eight 
o’clock—he simply would not, would not jump over the stick. But 
all day long the various expressions of his disrupted existence, 

the playing of his mouth-organ, his rude but emotional singing, 
his merry whistling ascended from the kitchen basement into the 
upper regions of the house, whilst the smoke of his cigarettes filled 
the pantry. He would stand and watch the ladies fallen from high 
estate, as they worked. In the morning, whilst the Professor was 

at breakfast, he would tear the leaf off the calendar on the desk, 
but not do another stroke of work in the room. Doctor Cormelius 
had ordered him more than once not to tear off the leaves of the 
calendar, since he was inclined to tear off two leaves at once, 

and thus create, possibly, confusion worse confounded. But this 
tearing-off of the leaves had a fascination for young Xavier and 
he was not going to be done out of it. 


Xavier, moreover, was particularly acceptable in that he was 

a great friend of the children. He would play with them in the 
garden, in the most devoted manner, and showed great skill in 
carving and weaving all kinds of toys for them. At times he would 
even read to them out of their books, and the accents that fell from 
his thick lips were wonderful to hear. He was a passionate de- 
votee of the movies and whenever he had been to a film-play he 
would be inclined to melancholy, to vague longings, and to 
soliloquies. He was moved by an indeterminate hope of one day 
becoming himself, a factor in this magic world, and making his 
fortune. He based that hope upon his mop of hair, upon his 
physical dexterity and recklessness. He would sometimes climb 
the ash-tree in the front garden, a high but swaying tree, swing 
himself from branch to branch to the very top, and frighten all 
who watched him. Having reached the top, he would light a 
cigarette, swing himself back and forth until the tall trunk shivered 
to its very roots, and look around for some moving-picture director 
who might be passing and might engage him. 


To-night, if he had taken off his striped jacket and donned 

civilian clothes, he could easily have joined in the dance—without 
attracting any particular attention. The friends of the Big Ones 
presented diverse externals; there were several dress-suits in 
evidence, but these were by no means predominant. Types such 

as that represented by Moller, the Liedersdnger, were among 
them, female as well as male in their kind. The Professor, who 


stood beside the arm-chair of his wife and contemplated the 
picture, was casually familiar with the conditions in which this 
generation was growing up, and much had come to him through 
hearsay. These girls were school-girls and students, arts-and- 
crafts workers. The male contingent produced strange adventur- 
ous types and existences created solely by the times. There was 

a pale and weedy youth with pearl studs in his shirt-front, the son 
of a dentist. He was merely a gambler on Exchange and was 

able to live, judging by the stories conveyed to the Professor, like 
a second Aladdin with the magic lamp. He kept an automobile, 
treated his friends to champagne suppers, and was fond of giving 
them presents on every occasion, precious little souvenirs of gold 
and mother-of-pearl. To-day, too, he had brought along certain 
presents for his young hosts, a golden lead-pencil for Bert and 

a pair of gigantic ear-rings for Ingrid, real rings and of barbaric 
size. These, however, thank Heaven, were not to be thrust 
through the lobes of the ears, but merely fastened upon them by 
means of flat-headed little screws. The Big Ones came and 
displayed their presents laughingly to their parents, who shook 
their heads wonderingly, whilst Aladdin bowed repeatedly from 
a distance. 


The young people danced with zest, so far as that which took 
place with such quiet devotion, might have been called dancing. 
There was much slow shoving and striding across the carpet, the 
partners holding each other in new and peculiar ways, the lower 
part of the body advanced, the shoulders raised, and with a cer- 
tain swaying of the hips. They did not grow tired, for these 
movements and steps did not tire. There were no signs of heaving 
bosoms nor of flushed cheeks. Here and there two young girls 
were dancing together, now and then two young men even—it 
was all one to them. They strode and stepped to the exotic 
strains of a gramophone fitted with the loudest needles, which 
blared forth its fox-trots, shimmies, and one-steps, its Double 
Fox, African shimmies, Java Dances, and Polka Creolas—wild 
perfumed stuff, partly yearning, partly merely exercising, full of 
an alien rhythm, a monotonous negro jamboree, tricked out with 
orchestral effects, percussion-notes, tin-panny noises, and odd 
cluckings. 


“What’s the name of that record?’ Cornelius asked Ingrid as 

she went skidding by with the pale-faced speculator on ’Change, 
The music was not at all bad in comparison, it was full of yeam- 
ing, provoked one to exercise, and certain passages in it rather 


pleased him. 


“Prince of Pappenheim—Lovely Maiden, Don’t Repine!” she 
answered and smiled pleasantly, revealing her white teeth. 


Cigarette smoke was floating under the chandelier. The fog 

of festivity had grown thicker—that dry, sweetish, thickish, dis- 
turbing festal atmosphere rich in various ingredients, and so full 
of memories of early heart-aches, especially for one who had over- 
come an all too sensitive youth. . .. The Little Ones were 

still about, they had been allowed to remain until eight o'clock, 
since the dance gave them such joy. The young people had ac- 
customed themselves to their taking part—in a way and toa 
certain extent they “belonged.” They had separated by now, 
Biter was rotating all by himself in his blue velvet tunic in the 
centre of the carpet. Little Lorie was comically running behind 

a sliding couple and was trying to hold the gentleman by his dinner- 
jacket. It was Max Hergesell, with his partner, the Plaichinger 
girl. They were doing these slidings and glidings very well; 

it was a pleasure to look at them. The Professor was forced to 
concede that these dances of the wild new times were capable 

of being converted into something quite agreeable, when the right 
people did the converting. Young Hergesell took the lead in an 
admirable manner, moving freely, and yet, as it seemed, keeping 
within the rules. How elegantly he executed the backward steps, 
whenever there was room! But even in a crush he was able to 
maintain himself in the best taste, supported by the suppleness 
of a partner who had developed the astonishing grace which 
women of a full figure are sometimes able to command. They 
were talking face to face and did not appear to be observing little 
Lorie who was following them. Others were laughing over the 
persistence of the little one, and Doctor Cornelius sought to cap- 
ture her as she passed and to draw her to him. But Lorie dis- 
engaged herself with a tortured expression, and wanted nothing 
to do with him for the time being. She refused to recognize him, 
braced her little arms against his breast, and, averting her little 
face, struggled to get away from him, nervous and irritated, bent 
on following her caprice. 


The Professor experienced a sharp pang and at that moment, 
hated the party, the dance, which bewildered the heart of his 
darling and alienated it. His affection, his love, this love so 
strange and unconjecturable in its roots and origins, was very 
sensitive. He smiled mechanically, but his eyes lost their light 


and settled into a fixed stare upon a pattern in the carpet, between 
the feet of the dancing couples. 


“The Little Ones ought to go to bed!” he said to his wife. But 

she begged for another quarter hour for the children. They had 

been promised that, because they were enjoying the noise so greatly. 
He smiled again and shook his head, remained standing there a 
moment longer, and then went into the cloak-room which was 
overflowing with coats, scarves, hats, and over-shoes. 


He had difficulty in dragging his own things out of the con- 
fusion. And then Max Hergesell came into the cloak-room, wip- 
ing his forehead with his handkerchief. 


“Herr Professor,” he began in the tone common to all Herge- 
sells, and with a certain youthful reverence, “I see you are going 
out. These pumps of mine are the limit, they pinch like the very 
Old Nick. They are really too small for me, as I’ve discovered, 
quite apart from their hardness. This presses here, so frightfully, 
on my big toe-nail,” he went on, standing on one foot, whilst he 
held the other in his hand, “I can’t stand it. ’'ve made up my 
mind to change back into my street-shoes. .. . But, wait—can’t 
I give you a hand?” 


“Thank you,” said Cornelius. “Don’t worry about me! You 
must get rid of your own troubles. It’s awfully kind of you.” 
For Hergesell had knelt down and had fastened the clasps of 
the Professor’s overshoes. 


The Professor thanked him again, agreeably affected by so much 
sincere and respectful solicitude. ““You must go and enjoy your- 
self,” he said, “after you have changed your shoes! It’s impossible 
that you should continue to dance in shoes that pinch. You simply 
must change them. Awf wiedersehen!—TI must get out for a breath 
of fresh air.” 


“T’m going now to have another dance with Lorie,” Hergesell 
called after him. “She'll be a star dancer some day, when she’s 
old enough. You can bank on that!” 


“You think so?’ Cornelius asked, standing at the house-door. 
“Well, you are an expert, a champion. But see that you don’t get 
curvature of the spine bending down to her!” 


He waved his hand and went out. “Nice boy,” he thought, 

as he left the garden. “A student of engineering, sees his way 
clearly—everything in order there. And then so good-looking and 
pleasant.” And he was once more seized by paternal envy, be- 
cause of his “poor Bert”—by strange perturbations which caused 
him to see the life of this young stranger in the rosiest light, and 
that of his son in the most dismal. In such a mood he began his 
evening walk. 


He went up the boulevard, crossed the bridge, and then walked 
up-stream for a bit, along the river promenade to the third bridge. 
It was wet and cold and now and then there was a flurry of snow. 
He had turned up the collar of his overcoat, and held his cane 
against his back, the crook hooked over one forearm, and now 
and again he drew deep breaths of the wintry evening air. His 
mind wandered to learned matters, as usual during these walks, 

to his lecture at the university, to the sentences that he was going 
to utter to-morrow in relation to Philip’s battle against the revolu- 
tionary tendency of the Germanic spirit, sentences which were to 
be packed with justice and melancholy. Especially with justice, 
he thought. Justice was the soul of scholarship, the principle of 
knowledge and of light, and the young people must be shown them 
in this relationship, not only because of the intellectual discipline, 
but for human and personal reasons—in order not to offend them 
nor to antagonize their political opinions which to-day, of course, 
were terribly split-up and full of contrarieties; it had all resulted 
in heaping up a good deal of explosive matter. To draw down 

the disapproval of one side was easy and even to cause a scandal, 
should one take sides in an historical matter. But then taking 
sides, he thought, was also unhistorical, justice alone was histori- 
cal. But only in a very qualified sense, and for that very reason 
and with due deliberation. . . . Justice was not hot-blooded youth 
nor fresh, adventurous faith and resolution—it was melancholy. 
But as it was melancholy by nature, it naturally and secretly 
sympathized with the melancholy, the hopeless part—with his- 
torical power more than with what is fresh, adventurous, and reso- 
lute. It was possible that in the last analysis this justice consisted 
of such sympathy and could not exist without it? And possibly 
after all, justice did not exist? the Professor asked himself, and 
was so absorbed in this thought that he threw his letters into the 
letter-box at the bridge almost unconsciously and began to walk 
back. The thought he had awakened and pursued, was a thought 
disturbing to Learning, but the thought itself was part of Science, 
Learning, and Scholarship, a theme for the intellect and conscience 


and for psychology, and he was in duty bound to accept it without 
prejudice, whether it disturbed him or not. . . . It was with such 
musings that Doctor Cormelius returned home. 


Xavier was standing in the arch of the front-entrance, appar- 
ently on the lookout for him. 


“Herr Professor,” said Xavier, in his rich Bavarian accent, mov- 
ing his thick lips in the dark and giving a toss to his hair, “you’d 
better go right up and see Lorie. It’s terrible; she’s gone all to 
pieces.” 


“What’s the matter?” asked Cornelius, frightened. “Is she ill?” 


“No, not exactly,” replied Xavier. “But she’s upset all right— 
cryin’ her eyes out. It’s about the gent that danced with her, that 
one in the dinner-coat, Herr Hergesell. We couldn’t get her out 
of the hall, not a one of us, and she cried and cried—-bucketfuls. 
She’s all broke up—it’s terrible!” 


“Nonsense,” said the Professor, who had stepped into the house 
and tossed his things into the cloak-room. He said nothing further, 
opened the curtained glass-door to the staircase hall, and without 
even so much as a glance at the company, hurried up the stairs 

to the right. He took the stairs two at a time and hurried across 

the upper hall and another small space directly into the nursery, 
followed by Xavier who stayed where he was, at the door. 


The nursery was brightly illuminated. There was a gaily- 

coloured paper frieze that ran around the walls, there was a big 
set of shelves filled with a confusion of toys, a rocking-horse with 
red-varnished nostrils braced its hooves against its curved rockers. 
Other toys lay about; a small trumpet, building-blocks, railroad- 
cars lay scattered upon the linoleum of the floor. The little white 
beds with their straight rails stood quite close together. Lorie’s 
was in the corner near the window and Biter’s a yard in front 

of this, both projecting into the room. 


Biter was sleeping. As usual he had said his prayers in a loud 
vibrant voice with the assistance of Blue Anna, and had then fallen 
asleep instantly, had fallen into that stormy, red-glowing, tre- 
mendously deep sleep, from which not even a cannon-shot fired 
off beside his couch, could wake him. His clenched fists, thrown 
back upon the pillow, were resting on both sides of his head, close 


to that little wig of his, ruffled by vehement sleep and all tangled 
and awry. 


Lorie’s bed was surrounded by women. There was Blue Anna, 

and there were the Hinterhofer ladies, standing about the railing 
of the bed, consulting together. They stepped aside as the Pro- 
fessor drew near and he saw Lorie sitting against the middle of her 
little pillow, pale and sobbing. She cried as Doctor Cornelius had 
never known her to cry. Her beautiful little hands were rest- 

ing on the counterpane before her, her little night-gown, trimmed 
with a narrow edging of lace, had slipped down from her 
bird-like, slight little shoulders. Her head, that sweet, little 

head, which Cornelius so loved, because with the projecting lower 
part of the face resting upon the thin neck, it always reminded 

him of a flower upon its stem, was inclined to one side, so that 
her tearful eyes were directed at the angle of the wall and the 
ceiling. Her huge burden of grief seemed somehow to lie in the 
same direction, for she kept nodding to it constantly. Whether 

as a result of deliberate and conscious expression or as a result 

of the convulsive movements of sobbing, her head nodded and 
shook without ever stopping. Her mobile mouth, however, with 

its Cupid’s bow of an upper lip, was half open like that of a tiny 
mater dolorosa, and whilst the tears poured from her eyes, she 
uttered monotonous little sounds of woe, sounds which had nothing 
in common with the angry and superfluous crying of naughty 
children, but which originated in some real heart-ache. The Pro- 
fessor, who could not bear to see Lorie weep under any circum- 
stances, but who had never seen her weep thus, was wrung with 
an all but insupportable pity. 


This pity, however, found its first expression in a sharp and 
nervous volte-face towards the two Hinterhofer sisters. 


"I am sure,” he said, with more or less feeling, “that there is 
plenty to do in getting dinner ready. But it seems to me that one 
is quite content to leave it to madam to do by herself?” 


This sufficed for the finely-attuned ears of persons who had 

once belonged to the middle classes. With a sense of genuine injury 
they removed themselves, being mocked at in addition by Xavier 
as they swept through the doorway. For Xavier happened to be 
born of low estate to start with, and the condition of the fallen 
dames was a source of perpetual amusement to him. 


“Dear, darling Lorie,” said Cornelius in a strained voice, as he 
folded the suffering little thing in his arms, and sat down in a 
chair beside her small bed, “What’s the matter with my little girl ?” 


Her tears kept falling—were still falling on his face. 


“Abel... Abel,” she sobbed and stammered, “Why... 
isn’t... Max... my brother? Max... ought. . . to be 
. my brother!” 


What a catastrophe, what a wretchedness! All the result of 

the dance and its dangerous psychological possibilities! thought 
Cornelius, as he glanced up at Blue Anna who, with her hands 
folded upon her apron stood, the very picture of dignified limita- 
tion, at the foot of the cot. 


"It’s a case,” she said, severely and oracularly, drawing in her 
under-lip, “of that there child there having her feminine instincts 
so strongly developed.” 


“Hold your tongue!” answered Cornelius, greatly troubled. He 
was forced to be content that Lorie did not draw away from him, 
or thrust him from her, as she had done before in the hall, and she 
clung to him as though seeking help, the while she repeated her 
foolish, distraught wish that Max might be her brother and des- 
perately demanded to be allowed to go down to him, to the hall, 
that he might dance with her. But Max was dancing in the hall 
with the Plaichinger girl, who was a fully-developed Valkyrie and 
had legitimate rights to him—whereas Lorie, to the compas- 
sionate heart of the Professor, had never seemed so frail or so bird- 
like as just then, pressing herself against him, helpless and shaken 
by sobs, unaware of what had invaded her poor little soul. She 
knew nothing of this new pain, save the pain itself. It was not 
clear to her that the plump, full-grown, and duly-authorized 
Plaichinger girl was the cause of her sufferings—the girl that was 
permitted to dance with Max Hergesell, whilst she, Lorie, though 
incomparably the more lovely of the two, had been permitted to do 
so only once and that once only in sport. But it was impossible 

to reproach young Hergesell for that, for it would have implied an 
insane imputation. Lorie’s grief was incurable and without rights 
and should have hidden itself. But as it was a grief without 
understanding, it was also a grief without inhibition, and this 
produced a great unpleasantness. Blue Anna and Xavier were 

not at all concerned about this unpleasantness; they showed that 


they were impervious to it, either out of stupidity or a matter-of- 
fact naturalness. But the paternal heart of the Professor was 
lacerated by this misery—by the humiliating terrors of this pas- 
sion, without rights and without cure. 


There was no use in telling poor little Lorie that she had a 
splendid brother in the person of little Biter who was sleeping 

so strenuously close by. She merely threw a contemptuous and 
painful look at the cot beside her own and called for Max. Nor 
was there any use in promising her an extensive “five-gentlemen” 
promenade around the dining-room, nor was there consolation in 
the glowing description he gave of the wonderful thoroughness 
with which the cushion game would be carried out before lunch. 
She refused to listen to any of this, refused to consider all ad- 
monitions to lie down and go to sleep. She did not want to go to 
sleep, she wanted to sit up and suffer. .. . And then both of them, 
Abel as well as Lorie, suddenly caught themselves listening to 
something wonderful that was now happening, something that was 
approaching the nursery step by step, double step by double step, 
and which then overpoweringly put in appearance. .. . 


It was Xavier's work—that was clear at once. Xavier had not 
remained standing in the doorway, after he had mocked the two 
expelled lady-helps. He had got under way, he had become en- 
terprising, he had made his arrangements. He had gone down into 
the hall, had plucked Max Hergesell by the sleeve, had whispered 
something to him, had begged him to do something. And there 
they both were. Xavier once more took up his station at the door, 
for he had done his part, but Max Hergesell came straight through 
the rooms towards Lorie’s bed, clad in his black dinner-jacket, 
with his dark little side-burns by his ears and his handsome dark 
eyes—came like one visibly conscious of his ré/e as a bearer of 
happiness, a fairy-prince and Lohengrin, as one who says: “Well, 
here I am, all trouble will now be over.” . 


Cornelius was almost as amazed as Lorie. 


“Just look,” he said, feebly, “who's here. Isn’t it nice of Herr 
Hergesell ?” 


“Tt isn’t nice of him at all!” said Hergesell. “It stands to 
reason, doesn’t it, that I should have another look at my partner 
and want to say good-night to her?” 


Then he stepped up to the cot, within which the now silent 

Lorie sat. She smiled. blissfully through her tears. A tiny, high 
little note, a half-suppressed sob of happiness came from her lips, 
and then she gazed silently up at her noble knight-errant, gazed 
at him with her golden eyes, which though red and swollen, were 
so incomparably more beautiful than those of the buxom Plaich- 
inger damsel. She did not lift her arms to embrace him. Her 
happiness, like her sorrow, was without understanding, but that 
she did not do. Her pretty little hands remained quietly resting 
upon the counterpane, whilst Max Hergesell leaned his arms upon 
the rail of the cot, as upon the balustrade of a balcony. 


“ “Just so she need not,’ ” he said, “ ‘sit weeping on her lonely bed 
throughout the sorrow-laden nights.’” And he stole a glance at 

the Professor that he might win applause for this highly apropos 
quotation from Goethe. “Ah, ha, ha!” He laughed outright. 

“At her age! Lovely maiden, don’t repine! You are a dear! 

You’ll do, little one. You need only remain as you are. Ha, ha! 

At this age! You see, I’ve come now. You go tosleep, little Lorie. 
And don’t you cry any more.” 


Lorie looked at him, transfigured. Her small bird-like shoulder 
was bare, the Professor pulled the little lace hem over it. He was 
forced to think of a sentimental story, of a dying child, to whom 
a clown is brought, one she had remembered with inexpugnable 
ecstasy from the circus. The clown, clad in his costume, came to 
the child in its dying hour, a clown embroidered with golden and 
silver butterflies in front and on the back, and the child died 
happy. Max Hergesell was not embroidered in front and on the 
back, and Lorie, thank God, was not about to die—she had merely 
“gone to pieces,” but otherwise there was a certain pertinence to 
the story, a certain relation, and the emotions which the Professor 
felt for young Hergesell who stood there and gabbled idiotically, 
more for the benefit of the father than of the child—something 
which Lorie, however, did not notice—were a strange mixture of 
gratitude, embarrassment, hatred, and admiration. 


“Good night, my little Lorlikins!” said Hergesell and held out 
his hand across the railing of the bed. Her tiny, pretty, white 
little hand vanished within his large, strong, reddish one. “Sleep 
well,” he said. “Pleasant dreams! But not about me! Heaven for. 
bid! At your age! Ha, ha, ha, ha!” And thus he concluded his 
fairy-clown visit and was escorted by Cornelius tc the door. 


“Don’t mention it,” he said. “Not another word!’—such was 

his polite, magnanimous way of warding off the Professor’s thanks 
on the way to the door. Xavier followed him, in order to start 
serving the Italian salad downstairs. 


Doctor Cornelius went back to Lorie, who had now snuggled 
down, resting her cheek upon her flat little pillow. 


“Well, wasn’t that nice,” he said, as he gently smoothed the 
coverlet over her, and she nodded with a deep half-sobbing intake 
of breath. He sat there for at least a quarter of an hour longer, 
and watched her go to sleep, watched her drop off the way her 
little brother had gone to sleep, though so much sooner. Her 
silken, brownish hair took on the lovely tumble of ringlets which 
it always fell into when she slept, the long lashes lay close upon 
her eyes, those eyes from which so much grief had streamed, the 
angelic mouth with the arched and curving upper lip was open in 
sweet contentment, and only an occasional tiny, half-suppressed 
after-sob trembled through her slow, even breathing. 


Her little hands, her rosy-white, flower-like hands—how still 
they lay there—the one upon the blue coverlet of the bed, the 
other in front of her face on the cushion! The heart of Doctor 
Cornelius was surcharged with tenderness, as with wine. 


How fortunate, he thought, that every breath she draws in 

sleep, lets Lethe pour into her little soul—that the night of a child 
establishes so deep an abyss between one day and the next! To- 
morrow, he knew, young Hergesell would be only a pale shadow 

to her, powerless to cause her heart a tremor, and her joy, disembar- 
rassed of memories, would be perfect as she played at the “five- 
gentlemen” promenade and the fascinating cushion game with 
Abel and Biter. 


Thank Heaven for that! 


The End 


IN THE PIAZZA 
BY CLAUD COCKBURN 
The Dial - November 1927 


SITTING here in the Piazza you feel as you do in a theatre 

when a famous play is, as they say, revived. Perhaps one 

shouldn’t go to revivals. For that is what happens. One saw 

this piece acted before with this person or that, on this or that 
evening of winter or summer, so that memory jumps onto the stage, 
and puts in a gag here and a gag there which nobody else in the 
theatre can hear. And yet, thought Mrs Ross, pigeons are pigeons, 
all these other people can see the pigeons nodding and curtseying 
out there in the sun. St Mark’s, too. For everybody. She looked 

at St Mark’s; and past the big door she and Willie, his white silk 
handkerchief mopping his face, were strolling obtrusively together 
in nineteen-thirteen. 


St Mark’s was bisected by the so German large green hat of 
the young man who sat on the other side of the table, leaning 
forward to peer at Baedeker’s Venedig. His eyes, serious and 
disappointed (very glum, M Maury thought, sipping his ver- 
mouth with delicacy) went to and fro on the pages of Baedeker, 
shifted in doubt to St Mark’s. 


He did not find what he was pursuing. For Otto is in a big 
business at Hamburg. Alcibiades has become a merchant. Otto 
said, sit down dear Andreas, here on the grass, and I will show 
you these photographs, though really they tell you nothing. Noth- 
ing. The warm grass, and Otto, his face on the grass, said, down 
there in Venice you feel actually in Heaven. Something, natu- 
rally, in the spirit of the town. Next year, perhaps, if the war is 
over, or the year after, we will go to Venice together Andreas. 
But Otto is in Hamburg. He has deserted Venice. 


“Pardon, Madame, you don’t mind my cigar?’ Heaven, and 

these of course are the angels. Mr Goddard, fellow and tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, turned upon M Maury for a moment 

his educated and elderly eyes, and thought, the politeness of 
Frenchmen is an end in itself, rather than a means to action; he 
will be furious if that woman in black makes him put out his 

cigar. And Mr Goddard looked again towards the mosaics in 

the porch of St Mark’s, remembering an argument about them that 
he had once had with Professor McNair. 


Mrs Ross had said ““‘not at all,” and thought as she stirred the 
cream into her coffee, which Willie thought the best we’d had 
since we left Paris: how impossible it is to travel light when you’ve 
got to take about bags and trunks full of recollections that simply 
can’t be left behind. For instance, the doctor at the field hospital 
said, trying to show concentration in the middle of all his hurry, 
I’m afraid Mrs Ross, your husband, there’s not very much. .. . 
And the trouble is that other people can’t see this sort of luggage. 
One can’t expect sympathy from all these people. And one wants 
them to see it, and one wants them in a way not to see it. She 
goes, they say, trailing about the continent. Watching all the 
people (it’s like a rotten tooth, Willie said, Venice is, for he 

really preferred Scotland) she felt lonely, and wanted to go home 
and have an engagement book, and manage the servants, going into 
the kitchen and into the garden on bright mornings after break- 
fast. Committees, the committee of the Conservative Association, 
the committee of the Women’s Institute, attracted her like warm 
dowdy underclothes when a cold wind blows unexpectedly. Here, 
she thought, in Venice, nobody is connected with anybody, al- 
though with all this unrest in the country there must be a great 
many things to be done. 


She wished for a community. Instead there was this German 
creature with his Baedeker, and a man, French evidently, with a 
beard, and beyond that a skirt swinging past slowly, and grey 
clothes and fawn-coloured clothes and hats moving slowly to and 
fro in the sun, and patches of light clothes and dark clothes out 
there in the quiet sunlight. 


But M Maury paid no attention, for his cigar was good, and 

his vermouth extremely agreeable, and it is not at all amiss to 

sit in the shade, so, in the Piazza, where nothing is after all too 
expensive, especially when one is on holiday; and he thought of 
the party they had had at the Cornet d’Or in Lille the night before 
he left, and about the compensation that the Government was pay- 
ing to factory owners in the devastated areas. 


Andreas Engelhaft avoided looking at M Maury or at any 

other of the people seated round about, for he considered them 
hostile, because he knew that these others knew that he was a 
German, and these others know nothing of how Otto changed into 
a different person at the end of the war, and has gone into a ship- 
ping business at Hamburg, and so I have come here alone, and 


so I can find nothing, and I think I am missing something. It 

is a pilgrimage, this journey to Venice, but on a real pilgrimage, 
Andreas thought sadly, people are made one when together they 
reach the common end of their pilgrimage. But here I am as dis- 
tant from all these others as I was from the people on the train 
the other day, though everybody was packed together in the train 
coming across on the railway bridge over the lagoon. And I do 
not want, he said to himself passionately, I do not want to be any 
closer to these others, since it is impossible that they should ever 
understand what it is that I feel here in Venice. He shrank from 
these others of whom he was conscious, coloured figures making 
slowly changing patterns as they moved in the Piazza with private 
intentions. 


Mr Goddard observed these figures too, for it is in his opinion 
curiously interesting to see the life of a city which has lost as a 
result of an alteration in trade routes its original raison d’étre. 
Doubtless one’s teleology is in the nature of things not infrequently 
mistaken. But at the same time Venice, as I always say, is not 

Italy. One sees very well at the moment how little, or perhaps 

it would be safer to say, how differently Venice is affected by these 
Fascist disturbances. Now in Milan the other day everyone was 
doing something, so to speak, about it. Mr Goddard, his neat 
fingernails absorbing for a moment his physical attention, went 

on building up solidly in a corner of his properly planned mind a 
little edifice of theory about the differentia of Venice: noting that 
the rest of Italy is largely in chaos; extremists on both sides shoot- 
ing one another, also the general public. People flogged by 
drunken Fascists in a café. But in Venice, though people seem 

to be a trifle nervous, they seem to have no organized opinion 
about the situation. Nothing but gossip, and a thrill now and 

then when more news arrives. 


Indeed M Maury is very slightly thrilled by the local newspaper 
that he has just bought, which tells him that feeling is running 
high, that there may be disturbances. And beyond M Maury in 
the bright grey steady air, the second editions of the morning 


newspapers appear and drift to and fro in people’s hands, and in 
the shaded cafés erect themselves at tables, or lie flat on tables 
among the different drinks that different persons have ordered, 
For a moment everyone who is reading the paper is drawn into 
faint communion with everyone else who is reading the paper, 


and then their minds go hither and thither again into the past 
and into the future. 


The air of the Piazza is numb in the sun, and the people who 

pass across it from the south, or from the Merceria, or from the 
archway on the north side, seem to move with the delaying aloof 
elegance of gold-fish swimming. The-band plays gently, remind- 
ing Mrs Ross of innumerable things all at once. M Maury shifts 

his chair a trifle, thinking that the stout man in horn spectacles 

who does not seem to be looking where he is going will knock 
against it, and feeling his stomach not quite at ease, recollects what 
it was that he eat on the frain-de-luxe, and at his hotel yesterday 
evening. 


“And how long is the Grand Canal?’ Mr Henry McPhail, 

slowly progressing on thick legs, got all ready to write in his note- 
book, for he thought of his brother away back home in Chicago 
asking him questions. Revitali the guide didn’t know, had alto- 
gether forgotten, began to think of lots of numbers, tried to think 
how to deceive this fat very rich Americano, and then stopped 
thinking, and put his hand on his sleeve, and said: “Listen, there’s 
a row Starting.” 


There was an uproar of shouting from beyond the archway on 
the north side of the square. The movement of people’s legs was 
abbreviated suddenly and brought to a halt. People jumped 
round. Scared faces, stock still, looked towards the archway. 
Two children and a man ran into the Piazza. A woman ran be- 
hind them screaming, “Run! Run!” and “Clubs!” and “They're 


? 


going to kill people!” A loud drawling noise filled the Piazza, 

as all the men and women in the cafés pushed back their iron 
chairs and stood up to look. The pigeons rushed up into the air. 
People strolling in from the Merceria said, “““What’s the matter? 
What’s everyone staring at?’ and began pushing at the people 
standing still in front of them, and then stood still themselves, 


merged in sympathy with the others. 


In the immediate surprise and alarm everyone’s private thoughts 
and intentions were being washed away. Andreas wondered what 
is it? What are we all going to do? The group near his table 

was unanimous with itself and with all the other people in the 
Piazza. They became an organism, anxious to defend itself 
against something from outside that seemed about to attack. There 
was the regular sound of tramping, and men with black shirts 


came marching together in two ranks sharply under the arch; 
marching in like that all together they seemed inscrutable, alien, 
and hostile. The members of the group near the table, Mr God- 
dard, and M Maury, and Mrs Ross, and Andreas, and Mr 

McPhail, and Revitali, did not look at one another, craning their 
necks instead to see the Fascisti, but each was gratefully aware 

of the others, and very glad to have company in this present fright. 
They were suddenly aware too of the little table and ‘of the chairs 
beside which they happened to be standing, as though these things, 
and the piece of pavement on which they all stood, belonged in 
some sense to them and were being threatened; and this group 

and everyone else in the Piazza were conscious of an air almost of 
homeliness that had crept into the place unexpectedly. A waiter 
from the interior of the café, thinking that there would be a 
stampede, ran out saying, “Pay if you please, pay,” but no person 
gave any more attention to him than any other person, so that he 
felt shut out by them, and baffled, not knowing where to begin. 


An angry voice shouted harshly, and the black ranks were halt- 
ing, and turning about and marching back out of the Piazza, and 
under the arch, and out of sight. Everyone’s eyes watched them 
disappear, and as they disappeared the crowd relaxed into move- 
ment, and hundreds of voices exploded one after another in various 
explanations, and everyone began to gesticulate and to sit down 
one after another at the tables. Mr McPhail said “Huh” and 
walked forward again, thinking that he would go and have a 
cocktail. M Maury tried to find his place in the newspaper article 
that he had been reading. Mrs Ross said to Andreas, “I suppose 
they must have marched in here by mistake.” Andreas shrugged 
his shoulders, for he knew no English, and scowled, disliking the 
English notion that everyone understands English. Mr Goddard 
looked away quickly, pretending to study the fagade of St Mark’s, 
anxious as always to avoid becoming entangled in conversation 
with other English people abroad. 


THE ROBBER 
BY HELEN FITZGERALD 


“TELL us the story of your grandmother and the robber!” said 
one. 

“Gia! I donot know if I can—” she began. Then she went on. 
“About a hundred years ago my grandmother lived here on the 


Lago di Como. She was a widow. She rented a casina and a 
little piece of land from a rich landlord, and she raised hay and 
corn and kept a few goats and silk-worms, and maybe a cow. 
Ecco! Anyway—once she was cutting hay in the field, when a 
man with a stiletto in his mouth, ran past. He went only a little 
further and climbed a great castagno—what is it you say in 
English?” 

“Chestnut-tree,” prompted the girl. 

“E vero! He climbed into the thick branches and lay still, 
completely hidden. Some soldiers came running up. They were red 
in the face and puffing for breath. They stopped and asked my 
grandmother if she had seen a man go by. 

‘I see nothing. I hear nothing. I do my work,’ she said, and 
went on cutting hay. 

‘Sacramento! Impossibile! You lie,’ the soldiers cried. He 

must have passed here. We saw him run in this direction. You 
could not fail to see, Signora! He is a robber, a prisoner, who has 
escaped. How dare you cut your damned hay! It is hard to 
track him.’ 

‘T tell you, I hear nothing. I see nothing. I am a poor old 
woman. I do my work.’ 

They made an angry gesture. ‘She is a poor old fool,’ they said. 
‘Ecco! non ce ne pit,’ one added mockingly, and tapped his 
head.” 

“Nobody home,” the girl explained. 

“Looking all around, they never thought to glance wp at the 
strange bird in the tree! Stupido! They could have touched 
him! Then in hot haste they hurried off. As soon as they were 
out of sight the fugitive came down from his hiding-place. He 
had heard and seen all. 
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‘Grazie mille, Signora. A woman who can hold her tongue! 
You are a rare creature. Perhaps some day, by the grace of the 
bella Madonna, I may do a good deed for you. Chi sa? Buon 
giorno! Buona continuata! I will pray for you.’ 

He bowed low. 

‘I see nothing. I hear nothing. I do my work,’ answered my 
grandmother, as never stopping she cut hay. 

One evening soon after, she was cooking polenta over the big 
stone fire-place. The flames made the polished copper shine. She 
loved her copper kettles and coffee-pot as great ladies do their 
jewels. She was watching the twinkling lights upon them when 
there was a rap, rap at the door. 

‘Avante,’ she called, thinking it was some neighbour, or a 


bambino come to buy goat’s milk. 

Ma! It wasnotso! Buta tall man, cloaked and masked. 

‘Scusi, Signora,’ said a deep voice, ‘I have come to reward you. 
By your wisdom and prudence you saved the life of my chief. 
From the castagno he heard and saw all. He is a great man, 
Signora, and his followers love him. The rich call him bandit, 

but the poor call him friend. He never forgets his friends: also 

he never forgets his enemies. You have been his friend, Signora. 
Therefore he wishes to make you a present. Here is silver. It will 
make your old age happier.’ 

He laid on the table a silk purse with silver in it—indeed a 
fortune for my grandmother. But she answered, wagging her head: 
‘Non, Signore. I will not take the money. I see nothing. I 

hear nothing. I cut my hay. That is all. If I take this money 

from the man you say is a bandit, some day maybe he will want it 
back and kill me. Non, Signore! I will not have it! Take it back 

to him. I ama poor old woman, but I do my work. Buona sera, 
Signore. Buona passeggiata.’ 

She moved with him to the door. 

‘Ecco! va bene, Signora!’” he answered with a shrug, bowing and 
putting the purse in his pocket, the silver pieces ringing as he did 
so, like the bells in the campanile! 

The summer passed. The first fall of snow shone on the peak 

of La Legnone. The corn was gathered and dried for polenta 

and the last crop of hay had been cut and stored. The two sheep 
had been sheared and the wool was ready to spin. Just at this time 
the landlord raised the rent to a price my grandmother could not 
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pay. The poor old woman was nearly mad. She told the Padre, 
thinking he could advise her what to do. But all he said was: 
‘Pazienza, Signora! Pazienza! The Lord tempers the wind to 

the shorn lamb!’ And he recommended a certain number of Ave 
Marias. 

When she went to the village post office, where everybody came 
to gossip, she told the neighbours. She told the story again at the 
albergo where she went for her fiasco of chianti. She told everybody 
she met. She could think of nothing else. She could talk 

of nothing else. You see she was getting—what do you say?” 
“Childish, mother,” the girl put in. 

“Ecco! Childish she was, veramente! Everybody listened to 

her. Everybody was sorry for her. Everybody agreed that the 
egregio landlord, who was rich off the toil of the poor, was a brute, 
proprio. But nobody did more than talk. And talk never pays 

the rent—é vero? There was just one thing for my grandmother 


to do—to get out. To get out at the beginning of the winter, 

with no place to go was terrible. It was death. 

The news spread from village to village. If it had been printed 

in the Corriere della Sera it could not have been more advertised. 
She could not get the money. She tried to sell her copper. Nobody 
wanted copper. She tried to sell her goats at the market. 

Nobody wanted goats. Everyone was too poor—but not quite so 
poor as she. 

One evening she sat by the fire trying to spin, but her hands 
dropped in her lap. For the first time they forgot the habit of work. 
Gia! they had seldom been still for fifty years and more. What 
was the use? Her eyes were dim with tears as she looked up at 
the walls with the copper shining like the halo of the Saints, 

the strings of garlic and the neat bunches of sweet rosemary and 
thyme, the ears of ripe corn drying so they could be ground into 
meal, and the image of the blessed Madonna with a lighted candle 
beneath. Most of her life had been lived there. In the matrimonial 
bed in the corner under the crucifix, her husband had died. 

Her children had been born there. Some had died there—Santa 
Madonna, rest their souls! Others had grown up, gone out of the 
door, and forgotten. That was the saddest thing of all. Now in 

her old age she sat alone in the little casina which was all she had 
left. And it was going, as everything dear in life had gone before. 
Tears ran down her cheeks. She muttered to herself, though there 
was no one to hear but the old goat, who knew too much for a 
bestia (she was certain he suspected her of trying to sell him) and 
the red cock who was roosting on the back of a chair. 

Suddenly there was a sharp rap on the door. She started with 
fright. The chickens in the corner stirred. The cock flapped 

his wings. 

Ecco, it might be the landlord’s man? She made the sign of 

the cross and wiped the tears from her wrinkles. 

‘Avante!’ she called. Her voice cracked and her hands shook 

as she fumbled with the wool. 

‘Buona sera, Signora, come staf’ a man’s voice said as a stranger 
stepped out of the dark into the fire-light and the light of the 
candle. He was a dare-devil with twinkling eyes. His black 
moustaches made his teeth look very white when he smiled. And 
ecco it was a pleasant smile! He threw back his long mantle. A 
scarlet sash was tied in a knot about his waist, and in it a stiletto 
shone. He wore high boots, dusty from travelling. He had the 
gracefulness of a—what do you call the singers who went about 
in the old days?” 

“Troubadour,” prompted the girl. 


“Ecco! Troubadour! The old woman was dumb. She could 

not believe her eyes. This was the man who had run past her in 

the hay field and had hidden in the castagno. He looked so different 
then, wild with pursuit, stained with dust and sweat, running 

for his life! But there was no mistaking him—a diavolo one could 
not forget! He smiled as he watched ber expression change from 
fear to amazement. 

‘Ecco, Signora! You remember me, é vero? Si, I am the man 

you saved by holding your tongue and knowing nothing. That is 

a rare virtue for a woman—especially for an old woman. Things 
have changed, Signora. It is you who are in trouble now.’ 

‘How did the egregio Signore know? she stammered. 

‘Egregio Signore? Since when have I become lordly? Last time 

it was bandit, or robber, if my friend reported you correctly, ¢ vero? 
And how did I know of your trouble? Who does not know? You 
see in my—profession, I come and go like the wind, observing, but 
not observed. I have heard the peasants talk. This time you have 
not held your tongue. You have wagged it like the bell of a 

grazing goat. And in that you were wise. A woman who knows 
when to be silent and when to talk! A miracle!’ 


He fixed his dark eyes on my grandmother’s as though he could 
read her thoughts—if she had any. 

‘Egregio Signore or robber, madama, it matters not which I 
am—that is a matter of opinion. Usually, if a robber steals enough 
he is an egregio Signore or even a Duca, but if he steals only a 
little he is a thief. The important thing is, I have not forgotten 
that I owe you my liberty—perhaps my life. I have come to pay 
my debts. It is my turn to serve you and you will not refuse. But 
you must do exactly as I say. Attenzione! You will send word 

to your landlord that you will pay the rent to-morrow night. He 
must come here for it—or send his agent—after dark. Mind that 
you get a written receipt from him. And in the meantime hold 
your tongue as well as you held it the day the soldiers questioned 
you about me!’ 

My grandmother was speechless. After awhile she said: 

‘Ecco! Benissimo, Signore.” Then remembering the words of 
the good Padre, she lifted her eyes to the image of the Madonna 
and murmured, crossing herself : 

‘The Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lamb!’ 

‘Sacramento! He chooses strange weathercocks to show which 
way the wind blows!’ the stranger said, with a laugh. 

He asked her how large a sum she needed. She named it. 

‘I will be here to-morrow evening with the money,’ he said. 


‘Buona notte, Signora. Buon reposo!’ 

He smiled, bowed low, and was off before she could return his 
saluti or offer a prayer for him. 

She obeyed him exactamente. She sent word to the landlord 
that she was ready to pay the rent if he would mend the leak in 
her roof. She was too ill to go to him, so would he call as he rode 
by, or send someone? At the same time she would show him the 
bad place in the roof. She would have the money ready in the 
evening after eight o’clock. 

The cloaked stranger appeared as he had promised. He counted 
the total of the rent—and a little besides to drink sa/wte. 

‘I must be off,’ he said, with a sweeping bow. ‘Buona fortuna, 
Signora. May you continue to cut hay in your own field! May 
the field bear a rich harvest always and may the Lord oe 

temper the wind - the shorn lamb! Addo!’ 

He was gone! His movements were quicker than her wits. 
Before she could collect her thoughts to thank him the door had 
closed behind him and she stood bewildered, mumbling bits of 
prayers for him. 


The landlord followed quickly on the stranger’s heels. He was 

a superbo man of large estates, who had made his fortune by— 
what do you say, now?” 

“Extorting, mother—graft.” 

“Extorting! So it was! Extorting heavy rents from the contadini. 
He expected some excuse, or piteous story and his face was 

cruel when he entered. He would listen to nothing. Nothe! The 
money or—Scappato! But when he saw the pile of silver shining 
in the candlelight he almost smiled. The old woman curtsied. 
Reverence was due the lord even if he was no better than a robber. 
‘Ecco, Signore,’ she said, ‘the rent. It came to me from one of 
my sons. He wishes to know that you have received it, and I have 
not spent it foolishly. Will it please your lordship to give me a 
written receipt? I will send it to my son, Signore, and he will be 
satisfied.’ 

He gathered up the money, counted it, wrote a receipt, signed 

it, and handed it to her. 

‘Buono! There was something you wished to show me?’ he said. 
‘Si, si, Signore,’ she answered, pointing to the roof. “There is 

a leak.’ 

‘It shall be a leak.’ 

‘It shall be attended to,’ he replied. 

Next morning there was great excitement! The night before, 

in a dense piece of woods, on his way home, the landlord had been 


robbed! Everybody rejoiced—ain secret, of course. It was talked 
about at the post office, the Church, and the alberghi for weeks. 
The robber was never found. My grandmother knew quite well 
who it was, but when she was questioned, she shook her head and 
answered : 

‘Iam a poor old woman. | see nothing. I hear nothing. I 

do my work.’ 


THE SOLITARY AND OTHER SKETCHES 
BY AZORIN 
- Translated From the Spanish by Katie Lush 


THE SOLITARY 

HE lived opposite our house; and was a neat, silent man, always 
accompanied by two dogs; his chief pleasure lay in 

planting a great many trees. . . . Every day, at a fixed time, he 

sat in the casino garden, rather melancholy, rather tired; after a 
while he began to play on a little whistle. And then a strange 
thing happened: all the birds in the garden-bushes joined gaily in, 
twittering and singing; he walked about scattering crumbs for 
them which he had brought in his pockets. He knew them all: the 
birds, the two quiet greyhounds, and the trees were his only friends; 
he called the birds by name as they fluttered about on the fine 
sand; lovingly he chid this one for not having come the previous 
day, and greeted that other one who came to-day for the first 
time. And when they had all eaten he got up and moved slowly 
away, followed by his two great, silent dogs. 

He had done much good in the town; but men are inconstant and 
unkind. And one day, disgusted and embittered by their ingratitude, 
he went away to the country. Now he never set foot 

in the town and never held any communion with men; he led 

a solitary life among the leafy arbours he had planted and cared 
for. And in case this might be too fragile a dwelling for him, 

he had a small house built on a mountain top, and waited there 
for death. 

And you will say: “This man hated life with all the strength that 
was in him.” No, no; this man had not lost hope. Every day 
papers were sent him from the town, I remember. And these 

daily news sheets were a glimmer of light, they formed a weak 
knot of love which even those men who most hate men, conserve 
and to which they owe their persistence on the earth. 


“IT IS LATE” 

Often, when I came home—an hour, or half an hour, after 

the others had all finished supper—I was scolded because “I was 
late.” In country towns there are too many hours, interminable 
stretches of time when one does not know what to do, and 
nevertheless, it is always late. 

Why is it late? For what is it late? To what high emprise 
demanding this rigorous account of every minute are we vowed? 
What secret destiny weighs on us making us tell the instants one 
by one in these static, grey, country towns? I don’t know; but 

I tell you that this idea of its always being late is the idea at the 
base of my life; don’t smile at this. And if I look back I see that 
to it l owe this incomprehensible anxiety, this eagerness for 
something I have never known, this feverishness, this restlessness, this 
awful, teasing preoccupation with the interminable succession of 
things through the ages. 

I must just say this, though I have not come off badly in this 
matter: do you know what it is to ill-treat a child? When your 
violence has first brought tears to a child’s eyes, you have 
acquainted his spirit with anger, and sadness, and envy, and revenge, 
and hypocrisy. And these tears for ever blot out the smiling vision 
that he had of life, and gradually, inexorably dissolve that secret, 
ineffable communion of spirit that should exist between those 
who have brought us into the world and us who come lovingly to 
continue their personalities and their ideas. 


THE ROAD TO COLLEGE 

With the yellowing of the vine-tendrils and the approach of 
the grey autumn twilight, my melancholy increased, for I knew 
that the time had come for me to go to college. The first time 

I made this journey I was eight years old. We drove from 
Monévar to Yecla, down into the valleys, up on to the hills; we 
carried our viaticum with us: a /orftilla, some fried cutlets, and 
sausages. 

And as this day of mourning drew near, I saw my linen sorted 
and ironed; sheets, pillowslips, towels, table-napkins. .. . And 
then, the day before I was to start, a box with a rough leather 
cover was brought down from the attic and my mother packed 
my clothes in it, very carefully. I must mention the table silver 
too; I sometimes now look meditatively at the sideboard and see 
there the set of well-worn table silver that served me for eight 
years; I see it always with an uprush of true affection. 

From Moneévar to Yecla is a six or eight hours’ journey: we 


started as dawn was breaking; we arrived early in the afternoon. 
The carriage bumped over sunken stones; we stopped occasionally 
under an olive-tree to eat some lunch. And I have a very pleasant 
recollection of how, from a high, stony recess about half way along 
our road, we could faintly see, over there on the far edge of the dark 
pastureland, the white points of the buildings and the huge cupola 
of the Iglesia Nueva shining in the sunlight. 

Then trouble past words descended on me; I felt as if I had 

been suddenly torn from the delights of paradise and thrust into 

the darkness of a gloomy cave. I remember how once I tried 

to run away; the old servant who used to take me still laughs 

as he tells me the tale. I jumped from the carriage and ran across 
country; he caught me and said between his roars of laughter: 

“No, no, Antofiito, we have to go to Yecla!” 

But indeed we did have to go to Yecla: the carriage drove on, 

and once again I entered the city of dreadful night, once again I 
saw myself irremediably one link in an endless chain, pacing the 
wide cloisters, or seated, silent and unstirring, on a bench in the 
hall of studies. 


FATHER CARLOS 

The first scholastic priest I saw when I entered college was 

Father Carlos Lasalde, the learned archaeologist. I have very 
pleasant, very kindly recollections of Father Lasalde. He was old 
and thin, he had a fine head, and speaking, intelligent eyes; he used 
to pace silently up and down the wide cloisters, taking very short 
steps; his gestures and manners were incommunicably gentle. There 
was something in his glance, in the inflexions of his voice—afterwards, 
much later, when I came to study him, I saw this clearly— 

a tinge of melancholy that hushed even the noisiest of children, 
surprised and submissive at his side. It would appear that Destiny 
took particular pleasure in confronting me, on the threshold of 

life, with saddened, resigned, submissive men... . 


When Father Carlos Lasalde saw me in the Rector’s parlour, 

he took my hand and drew me to him; then he laid his hand on my 
head, and I don’t know what he said, but I can see him now bend 
smiling over me looking at me with clear, melancholy eyes. | 
looked at him later, from a distance, with secret veneration, as he 
went noiselessly through the big halls, in his hemp-soled shoes, his 
head bowed over a book. 

But Father Lasalde did not stay long at the college. When he 

went, there remained only the Egyptian statues, rigid, symmetrical, 
hieratic, which he had found in his excavations of the Cerro de los 


Santos. Perhaps his homesick soul found some distraction in 
reconstructing those bygone ages, and recognized in those sad, stone 
priests and philosophers, his brothers down the ages in irony and 
hope. 


YECLA 

“Yecla”—some novelist has said—““is a depressing town.” It 

is indeed; my mind was formed in this town. It has wide streets 
lined by sordid houses or dilapidated old ruins; part of the town 
lies on the skirt of a barren mountain; part spreads out over a 

small green field which only serves to make more wearisome the 
great, grey, olive-inlaid stretch of flat seed-land. 

The town possesses ten or twelve churches; their bells ring at 

all hours; labourers go by in their brown capes; devout women 
come and go. And every little while a sad-faced man runs through 
the streets, ringing a little bell announcing the death of one of 

our neighbours. 

In Holy Week this inheritance of melancholy attains its 
consummation; long lines of men in hooded gowns of black, maroon, or 
yellow, walk in procession, carrying bleeding Christs and dolorous 
Virgins; bugles wail hoarsely in the distance; bells toll; in the 
churches a crucifix flanked by four great candles stretches piteous 
arms over the flags in the semi-darkness of the nave, and devout 
women sigh, weep, and kiss the nail-pierced feet. 

This melancholy, enduring through the centuries in a poor town 
where winters are cruel, food scarce, the houses roofless, has formed, 
as it were, an age-old deposit, an impenetrable atmosphere of pain, 
resignation, mute, intolerable renunciation of the quivering nerves 
of life. 


GOOD MANNERS 

“Sefior Azorin: do you think your attitude is academic?” 

] think nothing about it; but I uncross my legs, sit still, and look 
at the priest who is teaching us. 

Then he explains to me how young men ought to sit, and how 
they ought to stand. I have already acquired a few ideas on the 
subject; I have in my desk a little book entitled: Manual of 
Etiquette; four or six copies of this work have passed through my 
hands. What did I do with them? I don’t know. 

But I do distinctly remember some of the information the book 
contained ; I found it among my papers some years later and looked 
through it again. 

“When should you fold your arms?” the author asked; and he 
answered his question on the next line: “I should fold my arms 


in every act of religion, whether in church or elsewhere and in 
literary exercises when my teacher tells me to do so.” 

I must confess that I have never had any opportunity to fold 

my arms in any literary exercise I have ever tried. What are 

the exercises to which the author refers? What are the exercises 
that one does with one’s arms folded? These questions I asked 
myself then; afterwards, with the lapse of time, I seem to myself 
to have performed several literary exercises, but I never remember 
to have carried out this author’s recommendation. 

Nor have I carried it out in respect of putting the hands in the 
trouser pockets; that was a fearful crime in the opinion of the 
writer of the Manual. 

“To keep one’s hands in one’s trouser pockets, especially when 
sitting,” he said, “is undignified, and something worse.” And 
having uttered this anathema, he added indulgently: 

“To put them in the pockets of one’s coat is quite another 
matter... .” 

I treasure this book as a precious relic of my childhood. 


MY TASTE IN BOOKS 

A moment ago the master left the room; there is nothing in life 
comparable to these brief, delicious breathing-spaces that we boys 
enjoy when the abominable man who keeps us quiet and motionless 
on our benches, leaves us. To the violent posture of submission, 

to the carefully moderated gestures, succeed freedom of movement, 
mad leaping, expansive faces. To lethal inaction succeeds life, 

full and impulsive. And this life, here among ourselves, in this 
sun-lit classroom, in this moment of the master’s absence, expresses 
itself in jumping on benches, banging desks, running like mad 
things from one part of the room to another. 

All the same I do not run, nor shout, nor bang; I have an obsession. 
My obsession is to see what the little book in my pocket has 

to tell me. I cannot remember who gave me the book, nor when 

I began to read it; but I do know that this book interested me 
profoundly because it was about witches, enchantments, mysterious 
magic arts. Did it have a yellow cover? Yes, yes, indeed it had; 

this detail has not slipped from my brain. 

And it is a fact that I open this little book and begin to read 

it in the deafening hurly-burly of excited boys; I have never 
experienced a delight so profound, so genuine, so intense, as 

I experienced reading this book. . .. And suddenly, in my absorption, 
I feel a hand fall brutally on the book; I raise my eyes to find that 
the uproar has subsided, and the master has wrested my treasure 
from me. 


I shall not speak of my anguish, nor attempt to exaggerate the 
profound impression—an impression that stays with him through 
life—made on a child’s mind by such sudden transitions from 
pleasure to pain. 


THE AWAKENERS 

When I stayed all night at my uncle Antonio’s, as I did occasionally, 
if it were the eve of a fiesta, I used to hear in the early morning— 
those long, winter dawns—the song of the Awakeners, that 

is of the peasants who formed the Confraternity of the Rosary, 
and who are so called by the vulgar. I do not know who composed 
that plaintive, supplicating, monotonous air: I have heard it was 
the work of a musician who was a little mad... . 

I used to hear it as I lay hunched up in bed between the scratchy 
linen sheets with their little roughnesess; I used to sleep in the 
sala; over the mantel was a large canvas of Christ among rough 
soldiers; the bed was a large one, wooden, painted green and 
yellow; I remember that the water jug, which used to stand in the 
corner, was always empty. 

At first one became aware of a distant murmur, like the humming 
of a swarm of flies, accompanied by the tinkling of a bell; 

then the voices became more distinctly audible; and at last, quite 
close, under the balcony, the choir burst into full voice, supplicating, 
mournful, tremulous: 

“Do not leave us, Mary Mother! 

Look down on us with mercy mild... .” 

they sang with rapt fervour. And I listened, stirred to the core 

of my being by the torturing music; music of barbaric sadness, 
the work of a mystic who was a little mad. 

I heard it there, under my window for a moment, then, slowly, 

it faded into the distance till it was no more than a thin, scarcely 
perceptible lament. 

A little later the hammers began to ring on the anvils in the 
smithy next door; they were putting an edge on the ploughs the 
country people had brought in with them on the Saturday. And 

a little later still, a vague, indefinite pallor began to show in the 
open section of the window. 


“AZORIN IS QUEER” 

When the mistress of the house says to me: “Leave your hat,” 

I am acutely miserable. Where do I leave it? How do I leave 

it? I am sitting rigid on the extreme edge of an arm-chair; I 

hold my stick between my legs and my hat is on my knee. How am 
Ito leave it? And where? On the walls I see paintings of flowers 


done by the daughter of the house; the ceiling is adorned with 
blue clouds among which a few swallows are flying. I wriggle a 
little on my chair and reply to a remark the lady has made: “It 
has indeed been very hot this year.” Then, during a pause, I 
examine the furniture. And now a fearful thought disturbs me: 
this clamorous new furniture symmetrically placed—or, what is 
even worse, placed with studied lack of symmetry—this furniture 
picked up in bazaars and novelty shops, I should certainly not 
wish to have to give an opinion on it. What could I find to say 
about these appalling double chairs with their inverted backs, 
painted to resemble white mother-of-pearl, and which no elegant 
house can be without? What am I to think of the vases on the 
mantelpiece, and the little china figures? The man of the house 
breaks the silence, asking my opinion of the recent crisis; I clutch 
at his words as a drowning man at a straw, hoping to be rescued 
from the internal conflict that is dragging me under; but I find | 
have no opinion about the recent crisis. 

Another long silence follows. While it endures, I stroke the 

head of my stick. In the end the lady makes some frivolous remark, 
and I answer with another monosyllable. 


Why should I make these visits? No, no, these sensations of 

my boyhood are too present with me. I have never had any 

inclination to pay visits; I can think of nothing in these rooms 

where swallows are painted on the ceiling, and can find nothing 

to say to these people in reply to their remarks. And that is why, 

when someone tells them that I am very clever—a thing I do not believe— 
they assent discreetly; and shake their heads and add: “Yes, yes; 

but Azorin is queer.” 


THE THREE CASKETS 

If I were asked to resume the sensations of my childhood in 

these dark, dingy towns, I should not be very ready with an 
answer. I should simply write down the following phrases: 

“How late it is!” 

“What can we do?” 

“Now he’Il be going to die!” 

Perhaps these three phrases seem strange to the reader; but 

they are not really strange at all; they resume briefly the psychology 
of the Spanish race; they indicate resignation, sadness, submission, 
the paralysing idea of death. I have no wish to build up any 

vague philosophy; I dislike theories and generalizations, for I 
know that circumstances unknown to me may possibly change the 
course of events; or that a profounder mind than mine might infer 


from the particulars that I assemble, laws and corollaries very 
different from those I infer. I have no wish to construct any 
nebulous philosophy: let each one of us, rather, see in events his 
own ideas. But I do personally believe that our racial melancholy 
is a product—as Baltasar Gracian has suggested—of our parched 
land; and that the idea of death is an immediate, inevitable 
corollary of melancholy. And this idea, the idea of death, reigns 
over every Spanish country town with absolute, despotic sway. 
As a child, I often heard someone say that a neighbour or a friend 
was sick; immediately the person speaking or the person spoken to, 
after an instant’s hesitation, would add: 

“Now he’ll be going to die!” 

And this is one of the three apophthegms, one of the three 
mysterious, unbreakable caskets in which the mentality of our 
race is locked. 


LINES 
BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


Rarely her fingers troubled 
The quality of my dream, 
Rarely her anguish troubled 
The anger of my theme; 


Rarely the muted folly 

Of thought split wide astray 
Troubled the melancholy 
Of my deep-sunken day; 


Rarely I heard the calling 

Of dreams that broke the night, 
Rarely the thunder crawling 
Riven with foreign light; 


Rarely I listed musing 

And emptied my heart a while, 
Rarely the night confusing 
With a forgotten smile. 
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